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CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE— Devoted  to  Bess,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 
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MAGAZINE 


MODER^PRISCILlt 


87  BroadSt. 
Boston.  Mass 


FASHiON^MACAZINE 

15c  a  copy,  if  bought  singly,  $1.80  a  year. 


GREAT  HOME  MAGAZINE 

10c  a  copy,  if  bouglit  singly,  $1.20  a  year. 


FANCY  WORK  MAGAZINE 

10c  a  copy,  if  bought  singly,  $1.20  a  year. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  PATTERN,  VALUE  15  CENTS 

Supplied  by  the  publisher,  at  the  subscriber's  request,  any  time  within  60  days  after  receiving  first  copy 

Total  Value  $3.65— ALL  SENT  ONE  YEAR— for  only  $2.15 
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TheLATESTand  BEST  HONEY-JAR 

MADE. 

Greatest  Fruit-jar  on  Market. 

Special  Features:  All  glass,  mouth  3^  in.  diameter,  and 
absolutely  sanitary. 

Officers  National  Bee-keepers*  Association  say: 

To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  Fremont,  Mich,  Nov.  12,  1908. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  personally  examined  the  Premium  jar,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  practical  jar  for  the  bee-keeper  to  use  in  marketing  his 
extracted  honey,  and  I  gladly  recommend  all  bee-keepers  to  give  it  a  thorough 
test.  (Signed)    GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Pres.  N.  B.  Assn. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Sec.  N.  B.  Assn. 


Eastern  Distributor  of  honey-jar, 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Premium  Fruit-jar  is  sold  by  all  good  jobbers. 


Manufactured  solely  by 

Premium  Class  Co., 

Coffeyville,  Kansas. 


FREE 


10  Beautiful  Flower 

Post 
C2irds 


XJERE  are  shown  five  of  our 
new  Flower  Cards.  They 
are  more  handsome  than  all  you 
have  yet  seen.  The  background 
is  a  brilliant  solid  gold.  The  flowers 
are  printed  in  the  ^.lost  beautiful  and 
natural  colors.  There  are  Roses,  Pansies, 
Violets,  Lillies,  etc.,  all  simply  grand— look 
like  real  living  boquets.  The  roses  and  pan- 
sies especially  are  as  beautiiul  as  actual 
flowers.  Each  card  bears  a  famous  quotation. 
You  just  love  these  cards  as  soon  as  you  see  them.  Nothing  cheap  or  small— they're  very  costly.  We  will  send  the 
full  set  of  ten  FREE.  For  postage  and  for  a  sample  copy  of  Farm  &  Stock  we  ask  three  2-cent  stamps.  This  is 
the  World's  Best  Corn  Journal  and  we  want  you  to  see  it.  Farm  &  Stock  is  the  handsomest  and  greatest  farm  maga- 
zine for  the  corn  belt  farm  home.  We  offer  these  fine  cards  just  for  your  trouble  in  sending  in  your  name  for  a  copy 
It  is  beautifully  printed  and  always  full  of  good  reading.  You  will  be  delighted  with  the  Grand  Old  Corn  Journal 
We  will  also  offer  you  50  or  100  more  new  post  cards,  just  out.  Send  the  three  stamps  and  your  name  TONIGHT  sure 

Ihe  FARM  &  STOCK  CO.,  Box  700,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


P 


ATENTS 


25 
YEARS' 
PRACTICE. 


CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMSOJjT, 
Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,    Washinc(to.V,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts. 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  1.  Root  Co. 


BEFORE  ORDERING 

BERRY-CRATES  AND 
QUART  BASKETS 

write  for  oar  catalog  and  special  prices. 
H.  H.  Aultfalher,  box  1  00,  Mln*rva.  O. 
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Honey  Markets. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


EASTERN   GRADING-RULES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Fancy. — All  sections  well  filled,  combs  straight,  firmly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  the  combs  unsoiled  by  travel-stain  or  other- 
wise; all  the  cells  sealed  except  an  occasional  one,  the  outside 
surface  of  the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

A  No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next 
to  the  wood;  combs  straight;  one-eighth  part  of  comb  surface 
soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled;  the  outside  surface  of 
the  wood  well  scraped  of  propolis. 

No.  1. — All  sections  well  filled  except  the  row  of  cells  next  to 
the  wood;  combs  comparatively  even;  one-eighth  part  of  comb 
surface  soiled,  or  the  entire  surface  slightly  soiled. 

No.  2. — Three-fourths  of  the  total  surface  must  be  filled  and 
sealed. 

No.  3. — Must  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  as  a  full-weight  sec- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  this  the  honey  is  to  be  classified  according  to 
color,  using  the  terms  white,  amber,  and  dark;  that  is,  there  will 
be  "  Fancy  White,"  "  No.  1  Dark,"  etc. 

NEW  COMB-HONEY  GRADING-RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COL- 
ORADO STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

No.  1  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly  ^-apped 
except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the  wood;  honey  white  or  slightly 
amber,  comb  and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  cases  of  separatored  honey  to 
average  21  pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections,  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13/4  ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than  22 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than  23  pounds 
net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  1  Light  Amber. — Sections  to  be  well  filled  and  evenly 
capped,  except  the  outside  row,  next  to  the  wood;  honey  white 
or  light  amber;  comb  and  cappings  from  white  to  off  color,  but 
not  dark;  comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood;  wood  to  be  well 
cleaned. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  21  pounds  net  per  case 
of  24  sections;  no  section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  13% 
ounces. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than  22 
pounds  net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than  23  pounds 
net  per  case  of  24  sections. 

No.  2. — This  includes  all  white  honey,  and  amber  honey  not 
included  in  the  above  grades;  sections  to  be  fairly  well  filled  and 
capped,  no  more  than  25  uncapped  cells,  exclusive  of  outside  row, 
permitted  in  this  grade;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned,  no  section  in 
this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

Cases  of  separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than  19  pounds 
net. 

Cases  of  half-separatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than  20  pounds 
net  per  case  of  24  sections.  ^^^i 

Cases  of  unseparatored  honey  to  average  not  less  than  21  pounds 
net  per  case  of  24  sections. 


Toledo. — There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  honey  mar- 
ket from  our  last  quotations.  Comb  honey  sells  in  a  retail  way 
from  14  to  15  for  fancy;  not  much  demand  for  any  off  grades.  Ex- 
tracted is  very  quiet,  moving  in  only  a  very  small  way.  White 
clover  would  bring,  perhaps,  from  7  to  7%;  amber  extracted  in 
cans  or  barrels,  5ji  to  6%.    Beeswax  is  quite  firm  at  26  to  28. 

The  Griggs  Bro's  Co., 

May  22.    Toledo,  O. 


Chicago. — Tfcere  is  no  material  change  in  the  honey  situa- 
tion from  our  previous  report.  We  can  hardly  expect  any  reac- 
tion in  comb  honey  until  the  new  crop  comes  in.  From  present 
indications  it  looks  as  if  considerable  1908  comb  honey  would  be 
carried  over,  both  by  receivers  and  producers,  which  will  have 
quite  a  bearing  on  the  new  crop.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb 
honey  at  12  to  13;  No.  1  white,  11  to  12;  No.  2  white  and  light 
amber,  9  to  11;  medium  amber  and  buckwheat,  8  to  9;  extract- 
ed, fancy  white,  8  to  8/4;  California  white  amber,  7  to  7/4. 
Beeswax,  28  to  30.  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co., 

May  13.    Chicago. 


Zanesville. — While  there  is  some  demand  for  honey,  on 
the  whole  it  is  moving  rather  slowly.  There  are  still  a  few  of- 
ferings of  last  season's  crop,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  demand 
is  hardly  equal  to  the  supply,  save,  perhaps, on  extra-fine  quality. 
For  strictly  No.  1  to  fancy  white-clover  comb  (the  only  grades 
which  sell  well  here),  the  jobbing  trade  would  pay  12%  to  13%. 
The  wholesale  market  is  about  as  last  reported;  practically  no 
calls  for  extracted  at  the  present  time.  1  offer  for  good  clean 
beeswax  30  cts.  cash  or  32  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies. 

Edmund  W.  Peirce, 

May  21.  Zanesville,  O. 


Indianapolis. — There  is  a  very  favorable  demand  for  best 
grades  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  and  while  jobbing- 
houses  are  fairly  well  stocked,  very  little  honey  is  now  being  of- 
fered by  producers.  Jobbers  are  making  sales  at  the  following 
prices:  Fancy  white  comb,  14  to  15;  No.  1  white,  12;  white- 
clover  extracted,  in  five-gallon  cans,  8%  to  9.  Amber  honey  is 
in  poor  demand,  and  prices  are  not  established.  Bee-keepers  are 
being  paid  29  to  31  cts.  for  their  beeswax. 

Walter  S.  Pouder, 

May  20.    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


—  New  York. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  comb  honey. 
We  have  a  little  trade  for  fancy  white  No.  1;  oS  grades  not  want- 
ed. The  small  quantity  sold  hardly  warrants  us  in  making  quo- 
tations. Extracted  honey  is  in  good  demand,  and  we  expect  a 
better  defnand  during  the  next  few  months.  We  quote  Califor- 
nia white  at  8  to  8/4;  light  amber,  7  to  7%;  amber,  6  to  6/4; 
Florida  and  other  Southern  honey,  60  to  75  cents  per  gallon  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  Hildreth  &  Segelken, 
b  May  24.  82-84  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


P'Boston.— We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey,  15  ;  No.  1  dit- 
to, 14;  light  extracted,  9;  light  amber,  7%;  amber,  6%.  Bees- 
vvax,  30.  Blake-Lee  Co., 

May  24.  4  Chatham  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


St.  Louis. — Since  our  report  of  April  23  we  can  not  report  an 
improvement  in  our  honey  market.  In  fact,  the  demand  is  very 
slow,  and  prices  are  easier.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb  hon- 
ey, 12%  to  13;  choice  amber,  11  to  12;  dark  or  granulated  hon- 
ey, 7  to  9.  Broken  or  leaking  honey  sells  at  much  less.  Ex- 
tracted amber  honey,  in  five-gallon  cans,  brings  6  to  6%;  in  bar- 
rels, 5M^  to  5%.  Beeswax,  30  for  choice  pure;  all  impure  and 
inferior,  less.  -  fe,v    R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co.,-—- 

May  6.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Made  for  Business 

That's  why  the  Muth  Special  Dovetailed  Hives  are  so  popular.  They  are  made  with  a 
Warp-proof  Cover,  Warp-proof  Bottom-board,  and  a  honey-board  into  which  you  may 
place  a  Porter  bee-escape,  so  that  you  can  Harvest  your  Honey  without  a  Sting.  You  see 
the  honey-board,  with  Porter  bee-escape,  is  placed  beneath  the  super,  and  is  allowed  to  re- 
main there  over  night,  so  that  all  bees  will  go  from  the  super  into  the  lower  story,  and  can  not 
return.  These  hives  are  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  regular  styles  of  Dovetailed  hives.  Also 
have  a  Complete  Line  of  Bee-supplies.    Catalog  will  be  mailed  you  free,  upon  request. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

51  WALNUT  STREET  the  busy  bee-men  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Send  for  one  of  our  celebrated  MUTH  IDEAL  BEE-VEILS,  75c  each  postpaid.    It's  the  best  veil  made— bee-keepers  say  so. 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 
market. 
If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 
small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Deparftmsial,, 

Washingrton  Bvd.  &  Marsaa  St. 
CHICAGO,  njL, 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwicli  St.,  62-66  IVIurray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

npHIS  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  beginner. 

Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  are  learning  bee-keeping 
by  their  own  effort.  Having  commenced 
bee-keeping  three  times,  the  talented  author 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in  order- 
ing this  book.  It  is  charmingly  written  and 
easily  understood.    Price  $L10  postpaid  by 

THE  A.  i.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Please 


Rush  My  Order 


WE  CAN 


As  we  have  several  carloads  of  Hives, 
Sections,  Foundation,  and  all  other 
bee-suppHes  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 
Shipments  are  made  the  same  day 

the  order  is  received  

We  can  suppV  RED-CLOVER  and 
GOLDEN  -  YELLOW  QUEENS.  . 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ROOT'S  GOODS 

Office  and  salesroom  21  46-48  Central  Av.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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BEES  FOR  SALE 


I  have  100  colonies  of  bees  here  at  Flint,  and  there  are  reasons 
why  I  prefer  to  begin  the  season  with  a  smaller  number. 

At  some  of  our  Northern  Michigan  Apiaries  the  fire  last  fall 
totally  destroyed  the  pasturage. 

For  these  reasons  I  wish  to  sell  some  bees.  They  are  mostly 
in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives,  although  a  few  are  in  eight-frame 
hives.  The  hives  are  all  new,  made  of  soft  white  pine,  and 
painted  with  two  coats  of  white  paint.  Nearly  all  of  the  combs 
are  built  from  wired  foundation.  The  bees  are  all  pure  Italians, 
and  mostly  of  the  Superior  stock,  or  Moore  strain.  Every  thing 
is  strictly  first  class — could  not  be  better. 


,  Prices  for  ten-frame  colonies  are  as  follows:  Less  than  five 
colonies,  S7.00  per  colony;  five  colonies  or  more,  but  less  than 
ten,  $6.50  per  colony;  ten  or  more  colonies,  $6.00  each. 

Eight-frame  colonies:  Less  than  five,  $6.00  each;  five  colonies 
or  more,  but  less  than  ten,  $5.50  each;  ten  or  more  colonies, 
$5.00  each.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  made  any  lower  prices 
on  large  orders. 

Tne  bees  will  be  shipped  by  express  in  May,  about  fruit- 
blooming  time,  and  safe  arrival  in  perfect  condition  guaranteed. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


[q][sifH][5TR][5]]l][5Tfa[5^ 

LOCATION,  STOCK,  PRICE 

We  are  more  centrally  located,  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
ship  direct  over  THIRTY  different  RAILROADS  and  STEAMBOATS, 
and  as  we  always  carry  several  carloads  of 


ROOT'S  SUPERIOR 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

in  stock,  we  are,  therefore,  in  position  to  furnish  the  best  bee-goods  at  the 
very  lowest  prices.  This  month  we  can  quote  a  SPECIAL  CASH  PRICE, 
if  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements,  either  for  immediate  or 
future  delivery. 

BEESWAX 

We  will  buy  all  you  can  ship  us,  at  market  prices  for  cash  or  in  trade.   Write  us  to-day 

If  interested  in  poultry,  write  for  catalog  No.  8. 

BLANKE  &  HAUK  SUPPLY  CO. 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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MILLER  AUTOIVIATIC  DEGAPPERS 

The  only  machines  for  decapping 
honey-combs. 

For  all  frames  and  sections.  $5  to  $35 

Apicultural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Bees  in  Tennessee 


For  Sale 


My  remaining  colonies  of  bees  with  large  quan- 
tity of  hives  and  ( ther  fixtures,  at  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  for  sale;  preferably  in  one  lot.    Write  to 


Leslie  Martin, 


Falconer,  N.  Y 


LEWIS  BEE-WARE  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY 


ARND  HONEY  &  BEE-SUPPLY  COMPANY  (Not  inc )  send  for  catalog 

Successors  to  YORK  HONEY  &  BEE-SUPPLY  COMPANY         191  E  Superior  St.,  Chicas;o,'lll. 
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Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 

Established  1873  Circulation  35,000  72  pages  Semi-monthly 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.  To  be  used  in  one  issue.  One-fourth  page,  $12.50;  one-half 
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Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
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Columns  to  page,  2.    (Regular  magazine  page.) 
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Profits  in  .  . 
.  .  .  .Poultry 

Useful  and  Ornamental 
Breeds,  and  their  Profit- 
able Management. 
352 -page  Paper- bound 
Edition;  Profusely  Illus- 
trated  

AS  denoted  by  the  title  of  the  book,  the 
editors  have  given  most  prominence 
to  the  side  of  poultry-keeping  which 
returns  an  income.  The  ways  and  means 
by  which  eggs  or  poultry  can  be  grown  at  a 
profit  are  discussed  in  detail.  So  many  ques- 
tions are  constantly  asked  about  the  various 
breeds  and  also  concerning  diseases  and  their  treatment,  that  these  topics  have 
been  quite  fully  considered.  The  turkey  department  has  been  made  as  complete 
as  possible  on  account  of  the  increasing  interest  in  that  branch  of  poultry-keeping. 

Incubators,  care  of  chicks,  feeding  and  care  for  eggs,  or  for  meat,  building  coops  and 
houses,  caponizing,  marketing,  warfare  against  pests,  raising  waterfowl  and  ornamental  poul- 
try, are  described  at  length.    The  reference  matter  and  tables  are  a  special  feature  of  the  book. 

Experience  of  breeders  and  poultry  farmers  has  been  drawn  upon  freely,  resulting  in 
that  breadth  of  view  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  comparison  of  successful  methods  in 
actual  practice.  Among  those  who  have  directly  assisted  in  furnishing  the  new  matter  are 
many  of  the  foremost  experts  and  specialists. 


Chap.  1. — Poultry-raising. 

2. — Convenient  and  Good  Poultry-liouses. 
"     3. — Special-purpose  Poultry-house. 

4.  — Poultry-house  Conveniences. 

5.  — Natural  Incubation. 

6.  — Care  of  Chickens — Coops  for  Them. 

7.  — Artificial  Incubation. 

8.  — Preparing  for  Market. 

9.  — Eggs  for  Market. 

I'     10. —  Caponizing — How  it  is  Done. 

11. — Poultry-keeping  as  a  Business. 
"     12. — Hints  about  Management. 

13.  — Some  Popular  Breeds. 

14.  — Asiatic  Breeds. 

15.  — European  Breeds. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  PI 


Chap.  16. — American  Breeds. 

17. — Diseases  of  Poultry. 
"     18. — Parasites  upon  Poultry. 

19. — Raising  Turkeys. 
"     20  — Raising  Geese. 
"     21. — Raising  Ducks. 

22.  — Ornamental  Poultry. 

23.  — Breeding  and  Cross-breeding. 

24.  — Feeding  for  Growth. 

25.  — Feeding  for  Eggs. 

26.  — Turkeys  on  the  Farm. 
"     27. — Diseases  and  Pests. 

28. — Poultry  Dictionary 

and  Calendar. 
Index — Alphabetical. 


Roo* 
Co., 


For  the  en- 
closed remit 
tance- 


please  seniGlean- 
ings   (1  yr.  or  6 
mos.)  to 


GLEANINGS  1^  BEE  CULTURE,  one  year  (new  or  renewal  sabscriptions),  $  1 .00 

One  copy  of  PROFITS  IN  POULTRY   .50 

Total    $1.50 

OUR  PRICE  for  the  above   $1.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  P2: 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  six  months'  trial  S  .25 

One  copy  of  PROFITS  IN  POULTRY  .50 

Total    .       .    $  .75 

BOTH  for   50  cents 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings,  and  your  subscription  is 
paid,  and  you  want  to  eet  the  booic,  take  advantage  of  offer  No.  P2 
oy  ordering  the  book  for  yourtelf  and  a  six-months'  trial  to  Gleanings 
♦or  tome  one  of  your  bee-keeping  friends  who  if  not  now  a  subscriber. 

THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


Send  Profits  in  Poultry  to  my  ad- 
dress below: 


If  Gleanings  is  U  be  sent  to  same  party  , 
sign  only  in  last  two  blank  lines. 


book. 
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New  Goods 
for  1909 


Good  News  for  the  Southwestern  Bee-keeper 

The  strenuous  season  of  1908  left  our  stock  of  bee-supplies  in  a  depleted 
condition.  We  have  now  replenished  our  stock  with  large  shipments  of  the 
finest  bee-goods  ever  seen  in  the  Southwest.    These  are 

Root's  Goods  Exclusively 

We  have  not  dared  to  experiment  with  any  other  line  of  bee-supplies;  and 
from  the  looks  of  our  new  goods  we  shall  never  need  to.  They  are  "  as  fine 
as  silk."  We  should  be  glad  if  our  customers  would  come  and  see  them. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  best  ever.  Come  along  and  enjoy  a  day  in  San 
Antonio,  picking  out  what  you  want  while  your  wife  goes  shopping.  Seeing  is 
believing,  and  we  would  far  rather  hear  you  puff  our  goods  than  do  it  ourselves. 
But  we  honestly  believe  we  have  not  only  the  largest  line  of  bee-supplies  in 
Texas,  but  also,  by  far,  the  best  in  quality. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey. 

500  12  4  3  and  2  in.  glass,  at  $13.50  per  100  350  6X  3  2  and  3  in.  glass,  $8  25  per  100 

350  10  4  2-in.             "      at  $12.50  per  100  550  7>^  4  3-in.  "    $8.50  per  100 

200  12  2  2-in.             *'      at  $8.50  per  100  250  7^4  3  3-in.  "    $8  50  per  100 

200  16  2  2-in.             "      at  $9  25  per  100  300  9X  4  3-in.  "  $11  50  per  100 

250    8  3  2-in.             "      at  $8  50  per  100    50  9X  3  3-in.  '*  $11.00  per  100 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing,  list  with  prices  is  good  in  lots  of  50  or 
multiples  thereof,  as  they  are  put  up  in  packages  of  50. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 

We  are  in  fine  shape  to  use  large  supplies  of  beeswax.  Bee-keepers  in  Texas,  Mex- 
ico, New  Mexico,  Arizona,? Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana  should  bear  this  in  mind  In  our 
foundation  department  we  have  a  force  of  expert  workmen  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  work.  In  working  the  beeswax  they  are  careful  to  retain  fhe  original  fragrant  odor 
of  the  hive.  It  takes  skill  and  care  to  do  this,  but  we  do  it.  If  you  desire  your  beeswax 
worked  up  in  this  way  send  it  here.  We  buy  wax  outright  for  cash,  and  we  also  do  con- 
siderable trading  for  bee-supplies. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1322  South  Flores  St. 

TourZl'         San  Antonio,  Texas  J;,^ °' 
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WITH  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  you  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  will  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     High  Hill,  Montg.  Co.,  Mo. 


Boo  Supply  Houso 

Everything  for  Bees 

We  manufacture  the  latest  ap- 
proved supplies  and  sell  direct  I 
at  factory  prices.  We're  old-j 
time  bee  people  in  abeecountry. 
We  know  your  needs.  Early  | 
order  discounts.  Send  for  cat- 
alog.   Don'tbuy  till  it  comes. 

LEAHY  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 

10  Talmage  St.,  Hlgglnsvllle,  Mo. 
1699  South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Also  E.  T.  Flanagan  &  Sons,  Box  2,  Belleville.  III. 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


You  can  save  time, 
worry,  and  money  by 
^■^^■^^^■^^■■■■■■■iH  ordering  your  supplies 
for  next  season  now. 
I  have  a  full  line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Sections,  Foundation — 
in  fact,  every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  catalog,  send  for  one  to-day. 


182 
Friend  St. 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phone  Haymarket  1489-1 


Boston, 
Mass. 


EXTRACTING  MADE  EASY 

by  using 

MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DECAPPERS 

$5  to  $35.    Catalog  free. 

Apicultural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence,  R.  i. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  check- 
ing in  the  margin  the  items  wanted 

The 
□ 


pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

My  First  Season's  Experience  with 
the  Honey-bee.  By  the  "  Spectator,"  of  the 
Outlook,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detail- 
ing the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay 
it  down.  Free. 

The  Bee-keeper  and  Fruit-grower.  A 
15-page  booklet  giving  actual  facts  regarding  the 
value  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  having  honey-bees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit.  Free. 

Bee-keeping  for  Sedentary  Folk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.  Free. 
'Catalog  of  Bee-keepers'  Supplies. 
Our  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Transferring  Bees.  A  14-page  booklet 
giving  instructions  and  illustrating  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  you.    Price  10  cts. 

Bee-hunting.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-hunting  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

Spring  Management  ot  Bees.  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

Habits  of  the  Honey-bee.  By  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Keep  Bees.  A  book  of  228  pages, 
detailing  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
illustrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and  remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.-. 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abo^e; 
I  inclose  S  to  co'ver  the  cost. 

Name  

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D  

Town  

G.B.C.   6-1  State  


□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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Western  Headquarters 

..  for  .. 

ROOT'S  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  ron-tinually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with  promptness  and  satisfaction. 

We  sell  ROOT'S  GOODS  here  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  AT  ROOT'S  FAC- 
TORY  PRICES,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,  according   to  quantity,  by  letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
565  and  567  W.  7th  St.   DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Are  You  Interested 


Months 
Trial 
Subscription 
10  cents 


in  raising  poultry,  live 
stock,  produce,  fruit,  hon- 
ey, or  other  farm  products? 
If  so,  send  ten  cents  for  a 
3-months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  the  "RURAL  FARMER." 

It  Tells  You 

all  about  farm  cultivation,  orcharding',  live 
stock  and  poultry  breeding.  How  to  market 
crops  successfully,  informs  you  how  to  ship, 
pack,  crate,  bill  and  get  returns,  "RURAL 
FARMER"  columns  are  rich  in  things  you 
should  know.  Three  Months  for  10  cents. 

Published  weekly— 50  cents  per  year  ;  3  years 
for  $1.00,  or  $1.00  per  year  for  club  of  3  persons. 

"RURAL  FARMER," 

44  S.  3rd  Street,     -     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  have  this  spring  for  the  last  two 
months  had  an  unusual  increase  in 
business,  and  are  only  about  one 
week  behind  on  orders.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  securing  any  supplies 
better  anticipate  your  needs  a  little 
ahead,  so  there  may  be  no  disap- 
pointment in  getting  your  supplies 


in  time. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DEGAPPERS 

For  all  Frames  and  Sections. 

$5  to  $35. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Apicultural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


New  England  Bee-keepers 

WE  WANT  YOUR  ORDERS 


Supplies  -  Bees  -  Queens 

Cull  &  Williams  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

''bee-supplies  for  season  of  1909^ 

Complete  stock  on  hand,  as  our  plant  has  been  running  steadily  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  for  bee-supplies  the  early  part  of  the  coming  season.  We  are  practically  over- 
stocked at  this  time  and  advise  those  in  need  of  bee-supplies  to  order  now  (shipments  may 
be  delayed  until  you  want  the  goods)  before  the  contemplated  advance  in  prices  all  along  the 
line.  Lumber  is  dearer  and  labor  has  never  been  so  high,  but  we  agree  to  protect  our  patrons 
at  present  prices  upon  receipt  of  their  orders  at  this  time. 

Being  manufacturers  we  buy  lumber  to  advantage,  have  lowest  freight  rates,  and  sell  on 
manufacturers'  profit  basis.    Let  us  quote  you  prices.    Prompt  shipment  guaranteed. 

Mli^NESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY CO.,i23Niooiletisland,Minneapolis,Minn. 
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THEY  ARE  HERE. 


The  Best  and  Largest  Stock  of  Root's  Goods 
Ever  in  Western  Michigan. 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thing  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time  '  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

1  05  PARK  PL. 

New  York  City 

furnishes  bees,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers  use. 
1909  catalog  ready.     Liberal  discount  on  early  orders. 

Apiaries:   .    Glen  Cove,  L.  1. 

ROOT  S  GOODS 

ARE  iViONEY-SAVERS 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  bees, 
queens,  etc.,  and  can  supply  you  with 
any  thing  in  the  BEE  LINE.  Queens, 
any  quantity,  tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  each. 

REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 


IMPROVED  DAN-ZE 

GUARANTEED 


With  the  side  grate  combines  hot  and  COld  blast  deflect- 
ing part  of  the  air  back  and  over  the  fuel;  COOLS  as  it  expels 
the  smoke,  while  part  fans  the  side  and  bottom  till  all  consum- 
ed. The  Double-walled  case,  inches  in  diameter,  has 
asbestos-lined  sides  and  bottom,  keeping  all  cool. 

The  projecting  hinge-strap  protects  the  smoke  exit,  and  ren- 
ders easy  opening  the  one-piece  cap. 

THE  VALVELESS  metal-bound  bellows  combines  sim- 
plicity, utility,  and  durability. 

Five  years  increasing  sales  justify  us  in  extending  our 
GUARANTEE  of  PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  for 
full  satisfaction  or  REFUND  of  price  on  all  our  smokers 
sold  by  US  OR  OTHERS. 

Price  $1.00;  two,  $1.60;  mail,  25c  each  extra. 

DAN-ZE  HIVES  with  metal  Propolis-proof  Guards. 

ROOT'S  Goods  at  Root's  prices,  early-order  discounts. 

Write  us  for  any  thing  you  need.  Free  circulars  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

If  you  want  a  home  in  this  genial  Sunny  South  Land,  we  will 
help  you  find  it. 

F.  Danzenbaker,  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  Medina,  Ohio 


SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 

FOR  BEE-KEEPERS 

Twenty  beautiful  souvenir  cards,  illustrating  the  State  Flowers 
of  twenty  States;  on  space  reserved  for  correspondence  is  a  well- 
tried  honey-cooking  recipe  and  our  name.  There  are  twenty 
different  recipes.  They  will  make  a  nice  present  to  any  lady. 
Send  us  30  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail  you  a  set  of  cards. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ase'n,  Denver,  Colo. 

Western  bee-keepers  should  have  our  50-page 
Illustrated  Catalog  of  Bee-supplies.   It  is  Free. 


UNCAP 

your  combs  with 

MILLER  AUTOMATIC  DEGAPPERS 

For  Frames  and  Sections. 
$5  to  $35.    Free  catalog. 

Apicultural  Manufacturing  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


COME  TO  COLORADO 

The  most  profitable  bee-country  in  the  United  States.  Our  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  alfaKa  and 
orchards,  together  with  the  profusion  of  wild  fie  "'"'•s,  makes  Colorado  the  natural  home  of  the  bee. 
Before  you  come,  send  for  copy  of  RANCH  AND  RANGE,  the  leading  farm  journal  in  the  West. 

Ranch  &  Range  Pub.  Co.,  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Denver,  Col. 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


One  of  our  subscribers  who  has  been  an  interested  reader  of  this  department  writes 
us  a  very  interesting  letter  relative  to  his  experiences  with  Gleanings  advertisers,  and 
he  draws  some  conclusions  which  we  take  as  the  basis  for  this  talk 

Mr.  Kibbe,  the  subscriber  above  mentioned,  suggests  the  advisability  of  quoting 
prices  in  advertisements,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  the  advertiser  who  does  this  is  more 
likely  to  secure  orders  than  one  who  does  not.  This  is  something  that  is  well  ^orth 
the  attention  of  our  advertisers,  and  we  are  glad  to  bring  it  to  their  notice.  Whenever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  it  not  only  will  save  correspondence  on  both  sides,  but  the  one 
who  quotes  prices  is  more  likely  to  get  orders  than  the  advertiser  who  does  not.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  times  the  advertiser  wishes  to  have  the 
reader  consult  the  catalog  or  price  list  rather  than  order  from  the  necessarily  brief  de- 
scription that  may  be  contained  in  a  short  advertisement,  and  because  of  this  he  pur- 
posely does  not  quote  prices;  and  where  there  is  time  sufficient  to  obtain  the  price  lists 
t  f  other  advertisers,  it  will  probab'y  be  advisable  to  get  them  for  the  reasons  mention- 
ed above.  The  mere  catalog  term,  as,  for  instance,  "  untested  queens,"  would  probably 
be  used  by  all  advertisers  alike,  and  yet  untested  queens  are  of  widely  varying  values, 
dependent  on  a  good  many  conditions,  such  as  the  experience  of  the  queen-breeder,  his 
locality,  the  stock  from  which  he  breeds,  etc.  Many  of  these  arguments  can  not  be 
printed  in  the  limited  space  of  an  advertisement,  and  for  that  reason  many  advertisers 
choose  the  plan  of  suggesting  that  catalogs  be  sent  for  rather  than  to  quote  prices.  How- 
e\er,  many  items  of  rather  fixed  standards,  or  which  can  be  accurately  described  in 
limited  space,  can  have  prices  shown,  and  this  point  is  well  taken  by  Mr.  Kibbe,  and 
we  pass  it  along  to  our  adveriiaers. 


Our  attention  is  further  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  inquiries  apparent- 
ly get  but  very  scant  attention.  The  criticism  is  that,  after  spending  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  bring  an  article  to  the  notice  of  the  readers,  not  much  attention  is  paid  to  his 
inquiry,  nor  any  thought  expended  in  answering  his  questions. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  It  is  true  that,  in 
large  offices,  catalog  inquiries  often  do  not  have  a  personal  letter  of  reply;  but,  more 
often  than  not,  printed  matter  is  sent  which  answers  the  inquiry  much  better  than  could 
be  done  by  letter,  and  at  a  considerable  saving  of  time  to  both  the  inquirer  and  the  ad- 
vertiser. Catalogs  and  pamphlets  are  usually  illustrated  and  gotten  up  in  such  form  as 
to  lead  the  reader  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  question  through  successive  steps  so 
that  the  matter  may  be  fully  understood.  These  descriptions  of  goods  are  often  better 
than  any  mere  letter  could  give,  and  if  a  careful  selection  of  printed  matter  is  sent,  it 
ought  to  be  of  more  value  to  the  one  making  the  inquiry  than  any  personal  description. 
Of  course,  often  the  right  circulars  are  not  sent,  or  reference  is  not  made  to  the  partic- 
ular part  of  the  catalog  in  which  the  information  wanted  may  be  found,  and  the  result 
is  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 

Another  thing:  One  is  apt  to  forget,  when  sending  communications  to  large  houses, 
that  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  one  clerk  or  one  department  to  handle  inquiries  and 
correspondence  of  every  nature,  and  to  put  too  many  different  subjects  in  one  letter. 
For  instance,  a  man  seiids  in  a  remittance  on  his  account,  inquires  about  an  order  to 
be  shipped,  sends  in  a  new  order,  and  asks  for  information  on  a  prospective  order,  all  in 
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one  short  letter.  This  one  letter  must  be  handled  by  four  departments.  The  man 
must  be  given  credit  for  the  money  sent.  The  letter  then  goes  to  the  order  department, 
and  in  some  large  houses  it  would  be  held  there  until  shipment  of  the  new  order  was 
made.  In  the  meantime  the  man  wonders  why  he  hasn't  received  an  answer  to  his  in- 
quiry about  his  goods  and  a  quotation  on  the  new  list.  Of  course,  often  such  letters 
are  taken  from  one  department  to  the  other  by  a  special  clerk;  but  if  many  such  are  re- 
ceived it  is  impossible  to  give  them  special  attention,  and  each  department  must  take 
its  turn,  If  this  man  had  made  a  separate  letter  of  each  inquiry,  and  enclosed  them  all 
in  one  envelope,  he  would  have  had  all  the  information  wanted,  on  the  day  his  letter 
was  received. 

We  have  seen  instances,  too,  where  a  postal-card  inquiry  was  received  so  poorly 
written  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  In  the  rush  of  getting  through  the  days'  work,  such 
nquiries  are  necessarily  laid  aside  until  a  clerk  has  leisure  to  figure  them  out,  and  per- 
haps some  valuable  time  is  lost.  Sometimes  letters  are  received  which  appear  to  refer 
to  some  former  transaction  or  quotation;  but  as  no  definite  reference  is  made  to  it,  or 
dates  given,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  trace  the  matter  out,  and  the  customer  is  an- 
noyed by  not  getting  the  information  he  wants.  Where  hundreds  of  letters  are  receiv- 
ed daily,  and  handled  by  dozens  of  clerks,  it  isn't  possible  to  keep  any  one  customer's 
wants  in  mind;  but  as  all  letters  are  carefully  filed,  either  by  date,  name,  or  postoffice, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  look  up  and  see  what  is  wanted  if  the  proper  information  is  given. 


If  you  are  asking  for  information  during  the  height  of  a  busy  season,  be  as  brief 
and  concise  as  possible,  and  don't  be  disgruntled  if  you  don't  have  a  reply  by  return 
mail.  The  house  is  probably  so  busy  taking  care  of  orders  that  it  hasn't  time  to  answer 
letters  as  promptly  as  might  be  desired,  but  your  requests  are  usually  receiving  atten- 
tion. Don't  ask  impossibilities.  The  advertiser  is  as  anxious  to  serve  you  and  secure 
your  orders  as  you  can  possibly  be  to  get  the  goods,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  get  them  to  you.  We  know  of  one  queen-breeding 
yard  that  is  five  hundred  queens  behind  on  its  orders  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to 
get  enough  queens  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  supply  the  demand.  Apiarists  are  work- 
ing from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  still  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up.  You  can  t  blame  the 
man  vsho  has  a  queenless  colony,  and  is  losing  a  honey  crop,  for  being  indignant  be- 
cause his  queen  isn't  sent  by  return  mail;  but  these  things  will  happen  in  spite  of  the 
best-laid  plans,  and  no  amount  of  foresight  can  prevent  occa-sional  delays. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  annoying  to  the  subscriber  to  make  a  special  in- 
quiry about  a  certain  article,  and  to  receive  a  form  letter  or  printed  circular  making 
not  the  remotest  mention  of  the  question.  The  advertiser,  of  course,  deserves  to  lose 
the  order;  but  we  suggest  that  you  make  one  more  trial,  as  your  inquiry  may  have  been 
inadvertently  overlooked  or  you  may  not  have  made  the  matter  quite  clear. 

A  manufacturer  or  dealer,  with  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  goods,  could  often 
give  the  inquirer  a  hint  or  two,  even  if  not  asked  for,  that  would  be  invaluable  to  him. 
It  usually  pays  an  advertiser  to  go  out  of  h's  way  a  little  to  explain  matters  to  a  ques- 
tioner. You  may  have  said  practically  the  same  thing  to  dozens  of  others,  but  that 
doesn't  help  the  man  who  knows  nothing  at  all  about  your  line.  Give  each  inquiry 
as  careful  attention  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which  ever  reached  your  office 
and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  turn  inquiries  into  orders  and  secure  continued  pation- 
age  for  your  house. 
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"If  Goods  are  wanted  Quick,  Send  to  Pouder.' 
Established    1 889 


TEXT  FROM  JAMES 


By  the  Bee  Crank 


Yes,  the  bee  sings — I  confess  it, 
Sweet  as  honey — Hea\en  bless  it. 
Yet  'twould  be  a  sweeter  singer 
If  it  didn't  have  a  stinger. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


t 


And  the  bee  would  have  more  verses  for 
his  song  and  more  pounds  of  honey  to  his 
credit  if  he  kept  out  of  the  stinging  business; 
for  if  a  bee  stings  you  it  is  a  dead  one.  My 
Hoosier  Italians  are  very  gentle,  and  I  have 
no  fear  of  stings;  but  I  sometimes  thiak  I 
could  sell  more  bee-veils  if  I  would  send  out 
bees  that  were  inclined  to  be  cross. 

I  am  not  partial  to  making  a  big  noise ; 
but  I  offer  no  apology  for  the  humming  sound, 
which  can  not  be  quieted  around  my  hive;  it's 
no  bumble-bee's  song— all  noise  and  no  honey. 
I  am  busy  storing  up  something  for  myself ; 
but  that  my  patrons  have  found  my  services 
equally  profitable  is  evidenced  by  the  thou- 
sands of  successful  bee-men  that  twenty  years  of 
square  dealing  enables  me  to  count  among  my  friends. 
There  has  never  been  a  name  in  my  files  of  a  patron  whom 
I  can  not  to-day  look  squarely  in  the  face,  for  in  none  of  my 
dealings  has  any  one  ever  been  stung." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  claim  that,  if  you  have  had  unsatis- 
factory service  elsewhere,  the  supply  man  was  always  to  blame. 
Just  at  present  the  demand  here  for  Root's  goods  is  almost  in 
the  form  of  a  panic,  and  even  with  the  best  and  most  complete 
stock  of  new  goods,  all  under  one  roof  and  with  all  of  the  latest 
and  rapid  methods  of  handling  the  business,  I  find  that  in  some 
cases  I  am  obliged  to  delay  certain  orders  for  a  few  days, 
believing  that  it  is  only  fair  to  fill  our  orders  in  the  rotation  as 
received.  Mail  packages  and  express  orders  go  the  day  the 
order  is  received;  but  freight  orders  must  take  their  turn.  I 
certainly  have  the  confidence  of  the  bee-men,  and  no  efforts 
will  ever  be  spared  to  maintain  it. 

My  catalog  of  bee-supplies  is  free,  and  I  should  like  to  mail  it  to  you.  If 
more  convenient  you  can  make  up  your  order  from  the  Root  catalog,  as  my  prices 
are  always  identical  with  their  foctory  schedule. 

BEESWAX. — I  am  now  paying  29c  cash  or  31c  in  trade,  delivered  here. 


Root's 
Goods 
at 

Root's 
Prices 

with 

Pouder 
Service 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

859  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  REVIEW  RECOVERING  FROM 
AN  OPERATION. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  the  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Re^uie-uu, 
had  to  undergo  a  rather  serious  operation  at  the 
Hurley  hospital  in  his  own  city.  A  card  re- 
ceived from  his  wife  informs  us  that  he  has  been 
doing  well,  and  was  expected  home  soon.  The 
Re'vieiv,  in  consequence,  will  be  somewhat  late. 


WINTER  KILLING  OF  CLOVER. 

Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Adam  Leister,  who  report- 
ed last  winter  such  an  abundance  of  clover  on  his 
own  and  adjoining  farms  in  spite  of  the  drouth 
of  last  fall,  now  reports  that  much  of  it  "seems 
to  begone."  He  says  it  is  impossible  that  the 
drouth  could  be  responsible  for  this,  but  that  it 
is,  rather,  due  to  winter-killing  as  a  result  of  the 
exposure  during  the  bad  weather  with  very  little 
protecting  snow.  Another  neighbor,  Vernon 
Burt,  about  three  miles  west,  reports  that  he  never 
saw  clovers  more  abundant  nor  better  prospects 
for  a  heavy  cloyer  flow. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  ILLINOIS.? 

Indiana  and  Iowa  have  recently  enacted  foul- 
brood  laws.  Michigan  has  long  had  one  on  the 
statute-books,  and  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
amended  it  to  make  it  more  effective.  Illinois 
has  had  a  law  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  is 
practically  a  dead  letter  Efforts  have  been  made 
in  the  State  to  amend  the  law,  time  and  again; 
but  there  are  always  some  three  or  four  bee-keep- 
ers who  use  their  influence  to  defeat  it.  If  these 
men  have  any  good  reason  for  opposing  legisla- 
tion urgently  needed  by  bee-keepers  of  their 
State,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  space  for  a 
general  statement  of  their  views  in  our  columns; 
but  we  shall  reserve  the  right  to  let  some  friend 
of  the  measure  reply. 


THE    TOWNSEND    SERIES    OF    ARTICLES    FOR  BE- 
GINNERS. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  run  across  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles that  contain  more  valuable  information 
than  those  now  running  in  these  columns  from 
the  pen  of  E.  D.  Townsend.  If  any  of  our  read- 
ers have  failed  to  read  the  first  of  the  series,  de- 
signed especially  for  beginners,  whether  veteran 
or  not,  he  wiU  do  well  to  go  back  to  the  first 
one  and  read  them  consecutively  until  the  pres- 
ent.   The  first  article  was  published  in  our  issue 


for  March  15th,  page  160  The  article  in  the 
present  number  is  especially  seasonable  and  val- 
uable. While  much  in  it  is  not  new  to  the  vet- 
eran, yet  there  is  a  large  amount  of  corroborative 
experience  that  will  do  that  same  veteran  a  lot 
of  good. 


A  THREE-HUNDRED-COLONY  APIARY  NEARLY  DE- 
STROYED   BY  SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES  IN 
FULL  BLOOM. 

We  have  jnst  received  a  letter  from  O.  B.  Met- 
calf,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  who  says  he  fears  he 
will  lose  nearly  his  whole  apiary  of  300  colonies 
simply  because  his  fruit-growing  neighbors  spray- 
ed arsenate  of  lead  on  their  trees,  presumably 
while  they  were  in  full  bloom.  His  bees,  he 
says,  are  dying  by  the  thousand.  He  wishes  to 
know  whether  the  combs  containing  the  fruit- 
bloom  honey  from  which  his  bees  have  died  can 
be  given  to  normal  colonies. 

We  have  written  him  that  he  had  better  have 
some  of  that  honey  analyzed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  poison,  if  any,  there  is  in  it  and  ren- 
der us  a  report.  There  is  an  abundant  need  of 
''educating"  the  fruit-grower  in  many  localities 
yet.  Many  of  them  are  practicing  spraying 
while  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A  PROMINENT  COMMISSION 
MAN  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY;  HOW  HONEY-PPO- 
DUCERS  MAY  BETTER  PROTECT  THEIR  OWN 
MARKET;  DR.  MILLER's  HONEY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

We  recently  made  a  hurried  business  trip  to 
New  York  city;  and  while  there  we  took  occa- 
sion to  interview  Mr.  Segelken,  of  the  firm  of 
Hildreth  &  Segelken,  the  well-known  honey  mer- 
chants of  that  city.  Fortunately  we  happened 
to  find  Mr.  Segelken  quite  at  leisure,  standing  in 
front  of  his  place  of  business,  on  the  corner  of 
Murray  and  Greenwich  streets. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Segelken?" 

<'Itis." 

"This  is  E.  R.  Root,  of  Medina." 
"Come  in,  Mr.  Root." 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  we  fell  to 
discussing  the  honey  business  in  general. 
"  How  is  the  market.?"  we  asked. 
"A  little  slow." 

"  How  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  compare 
this  season  with  last  year.?" 

"  We  do  not  expect  prices  to  be  quite  as  good. " 
"  Why.?" 

"  Because  there  was  a  big  crop  last  year,  and  a 
lot  of  it  will  be  left  over;  and  prospects  for  anoth- 
er big  crop  are  very  favorable.  Unfortunately, 
also,  bee-keepers  dumped  their  odds  and  ends  on 
the  market  after  the  selling  season  was  over,  and 
we  find  it  in  a  bad  way  as  a  consequence.   "  Look 
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here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  lot  of  discolored  and 
broken  comb  honey  dripping  and  leaking.  "  The 
shipper  of  those  goods  sent  them  without  any 
notice  whatsoever;  the  market  was  glutted,  with 
no  demand  for  such  stuflf  hardly  at  any  time;  and 
the  producer  expects  us,  of  course,  to  give  him 
quick  returns  at  good  prices  at  this  off  season. 
Of  course,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.  Now," 
he  continued,  directing  our  attention  in  another 
direction,  look  at  these  goods  over  here. 
These  will  sell.  They  are  first  class.  Do  you 
recognize  the  product?" 
"Why,  no,"  we  replied. 

With  a  look  of  satisfaction  he  said,  "  That  is  ' 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  honey.  While  he  shipped  to  us 
a  little  late,  it  will  sell,  while  this  other  stuff,"  / 
pointing  to  the  first-mentioned  lot,  will  drag 
and  drag  and  drag,  and  we  shall  have  a  dissatis- 
fied customer.  It  is  too  bad  that  there  are  not 
more  bee-keepers  like  Dr.  Miller  who  know  ho^ 
to  grade  and  do  it  honestly.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  his  honey." 

So  saying  he  opened  up  two  or  three  cases,  re- 
marking, "These  sections  are  all  clean,  well 
scraped,  and  you  can  pick  out  a  box  anywhere  in 
the  center  of  the  crate,  and  it  will  look  just  as  nice 
as  that  immediately  in  front  of  the  glass.  That  is 
what  I  call  square  dealing.  I  like  to  do  business 
with  men  like  that.  Why,  that  fellow,"  point- 
ing to  the  lot  of  bad  honey — "  well,  I  feel  sorry 
for  him.  Say,  Mr.  Root,  don't  you  know  there 
are  a  good  many  more  just  like  him?  They  will 
wait  till  the  selling  season  is  over,  dump  all  their 
odds  and  ends  on  us,  without  first  writing  to  see 
if  we  can  handle  them  to  advantage,  and  then  com- 
plain because  we  can  not  make  an  immediate  re- 
turn. Why,  some  of  this  stuff  is  candying  now. 
Sell  it?  Yes,  of  course,  we  can  get  some  price; 
but  that  would  not  please  the  producer,  and  he 
would  be  likely  to  write  to  the  editor  of  Glean- 
in  gs,  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  Hildreth 
&  Segelken." 

As  he  said  this  his  eyes  traveled  backward 
loward  the  Dr.  Miller  honey,  remarking, 

"  What  a  contrast !  " 

We  then  strolled  over  to  his  desk,  where  Mr. 
S?gelken  explained  some  of  the  deals  he  had  been 
having  with  the  bee  keeping  public,  telling  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  business,  v\here  a  com- 
mission man  was  unjustly  censured  for  conditions 
that  were  beyond  his  control;  or  where,  again,  he 
was  simply  pursuing  ordinary  business  methods. 
For  example,  he  referred  to  a  case  where  a  pro- 
ducer had  shipped  him  a  large  amount  of  honey; 
and  as  it  arrived  out  of  the  selling  season  he  had 
to  store  it  till  the  market  opened  up  again.  As 
his  own  warehouse  was  filled  up  he  had  to  put  it 
outside.  Well,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  made  his  final  returns,  charging  storage  and 
insurance.  Mr.  Honeyman  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfied. He  had  given  Mr.  Segelken  no  author- 
ity to  charge  storage  and  insurance. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Segelken,  "what  could  I 
do?  I  could  not  put  the  goods  in  our  own  ware- 
house, as  we  simply  had  not  room  for  them. 
Somebody  had  to  pay  storage;  and  as  Mr.  Hon- 
eyman took  the  liberty  of  sending  his  honey  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  it  had  to  be  held 
until  the  market  rose.  Suppose  there  had  been 
a  fire — wouldn't  there  have  been  a  howl  from 
Mr.  Honeyman  because  I  did  not  look  after  his 


interests  by  insuring  the  goods?  But  there  was 
no  fire,  and  Mr.  Honeyman  was  very  much  put 
out  because  he  had  to  pay  a  small  insurance. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thanks  we  get  sometimes  for 
trying  to  protect  our  clients'  interests." 

Mr  Segelken  mentioned  a  good  many  cases  of 
a  similar  nature.  He  had  no  complaint  to  make 
of  bee-keepers  in  general,  except  that  many  of 
them  are  unbusineslike,  because  of  their  unfamili- 
arity  with  business  methods,  often  pursuing  poli- 
cies that  tend  to  break  down  their  own  market. 
He  told  how  a  producer  would  divide  his  ship- 
ment of  honey  between  two  or  three  different 
merchants  in  the  same  city,  and  how  all  three  of 
those  merchants  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
put  those  same  goods  up  in  competition  with 
themselves;  whereas  if  the  bee-keeper  had  con- 
signed all  to  one  reliable  house  the  best  price 
possible  would  have  been  secured. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken  no  doubt  do  the  largest 
honey  business  in  New  York  and  perhaps  in  the 
whole  East.  While  there  have  been  occasional 
complaints,  and  while  it  is  possibly  true  that  they 
have  erred  at  times  in  the  matter  of  adjustment, 
yet  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
volume  of  their  business,  their  record  is  good. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  how  any  house,  how- 
ever honest  it  may  be,  can  fail  to  run  against 
some  of  these  unbusinesslike  methods,  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  have  some  complaints  filed  against 
them. 

THE  NEW  CORRUGATED    STRAWBOARD  SHIPPING- 
CASES. 

We  asked  Mr.  Segelken  if  he  had  had  any  ex- 
perience in  receiving  or  shipping  comb  honey  in 
the  new  corrugated  strawboard  shipping-cases 
that  have  recently  been  figured  in  the  columns 
of  Gleanings.  He  said  he  had  not;  but  he  saw 
no  reason,  from  the  general  construction  of  them, 
why  they  would  not  very  materially  reduce  the 
breakage  and  leakage  of  combs  in  transit. 

He  explained  that  comb  honey  in  ordinary 
wooden  shipping-cases  should  be  put  up  in  car- 
riers; that  it  is  very  risky  to  ship  such  cases  in 
single  lots,  either  by  freight  or  express.  We 
went  on  to  explain  to  him  that  these  new  corru- 
gated paper  cases  would  cost  only  a  trifle  more 
than  the  wooden  cases,  and  how,  from  some 
tests  that  have  been  made,  honey  would  go 
through  in  them  to  destination,  without  breakage 
or  leakage.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested; and  the  result  of  our  interview  was  that 
we  agreed  to  ship  him  a  24-lb.  case  of  comb 
honey  in  one  of  these  new  corrugated  shipping- 
cases  by  express.  As  soon  as  the  goods  are  re- 
ceived he  is  to  examine  them,  put  them  back  in 
the  case,  if  not  damaged,  and  express  back  to  us. 
Our  readers  will  get  the  result  of  the  test  later. 


bees  killed  by  telephone  wires. 

Just  as  the  honey-flow  comes  on  from  fruit- 
bloom  we  observe  again  as  we  did  last  season, 
and  for  almost  every  season  before  when  the  bees 
were  flying  heavily,  that  numerous  bees  are  dead 
and  dying  on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  our  fac- 
tory buildings.  In  some  cases  the  abdomen  is 
separated  from  the  thorax  of  the  bee,  for,  in  the 
death-struggle,  the  sufferer  crowds  at  the.  rear  por- 
tion of  its  body  until  it  dismembers  itself. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that,  a  year  or  so 
ago,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  many 
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dead  and  dying  bees,  when  Mr.  L.  A.  Aspin- 
wall,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  the  man  who  got  up 
the  non-swarming  hive,  asked  if  there  were  not  a 
good  many  telephone  or  telegraph  wires  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  bee  flight.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  do  have  directly  over  our  sidewalks. 
While  we  have  not  seen  the  bees  strike  the  wires 
and  then  drop  down,  the  fact  that  the  dead  and 
the  dying  are  seen  only  under  these  wires,  and 
nowhere  else,  would  seem  to  prove  that  Mr.  As- 
pinwall  has  hit  on  the  true  solution  of  the  trou- 
ble. 


A  REMARKABLE  FLOW  FROM  FRUIT-BLOOM. 

In  this  locality,  at  least,  this  is  proving  to  be 
a  remarkable  fruit-bloom  season.  The  weather 
has  been  very  warm,  and  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts 
are  now  out  in  all  their  glory.  The  bees  have 
been  roaring  on  the  trees  just  about  as  they  do 
during  a  basswood  flow.  Moreover,  the  dande- 
lions are  showing  up  strong  everywhere.  From 
these,  bees  are  gathering  both  honey  and  pollen. 
All  the  hives  are  being  filled  with  honey,  and 
many  colonies  are  showing  swarming-cells.  It 
will  be  strange  if  we  do  not  have  at  some  of  our 
outyards  some  runaway  swarms. 

That  this  condition  prevails  in  other  northern 
and  central  States  is  probably  true  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  correspondence  coming  into  our 
office.  If  this  is  true  it  will  put  bees  in  fine  con- 
dition for  the  clover  and  basswood  flow. 

Reports  are  somewhat  conflicting  as  to  wheth- 
er there  will  be  much  clover  in  blossom  this  sea- 
son or  not.  The  conditions  of  weather  have 
certainly  been  ideal  this  spring,  as  there  has  been 
a  large  amount  of  rain  and  warm  weather.  If 
this  is  not  followed  later  by  a  drouth  and  cold 
weather  we  shall  probably  get  a  flow  of  honey. 


DO    NOT    SHIP    DARK    HONEY    WITHOUT  FIRST 
WRITING. 

The  following,  just  received  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Muth,  of  Cincinnati,  a  buyer  of  honey  at  that 
point,  will  explain  itself: 

We  received  last  week  a  shipment  of  five  carriers  of  comb 
honey  from  Georgia.  The  quality  of  this  honey  is  any  thing  but 
what  pleases  a  buyer.  Most  of  it  is  as  dark  as  the  darkest  buck- 
wheat, with  a  strong  flivor.  It  is  nicely  packed  in  no-drip  ship- 
ping-cases, and  also  came  through  in  first-class  condition. 

Why  a  producer  of  honey  will  raise  dark  comb  honey  and  send 
it  to  a  highly  developed  market  like  Cincinnati,  and  expect  any 
kind  of  price,  is  beyond  comprehension.  Comb  honey  that  a 
developed  market  will  take  must  be  fancy,  or  at  least  a  No.  1 
grade;  and  any  other  grade  than  that  is  a  detriment  to  business 
in  the  comb-honey  line. 

This  shipper  will  be  sadly  disappointed,  for  we  wrote  him  to 
send  us  shipping  instructions  and  money  for  the  amount  we  ad- 
vanced in  freight,  so  that  we  can  ship  it  further,  as  this  market 
will  not  take  it  any  price,  neither  would  we.  We  would  not 
dare  thus  to  endanger  our  trade. 

It  might  be  well  in  your  position  to  warn  bee-keepers  at  this 
tiine  of  the  season  not  to  ship  dark  comb  honey  to  any  market, 
as  it  is  only  a  detriment  to  the  business  in  general. 

Cincinnati,  May  5.  Fred  W.  Muth. 

There  are  some  markets  that  will  accept  dark 
honey.  Albany  and  New  York  will  take  almost 
any  quantity  of  buckwheat;  but  it  would  be  fol- 
ly to  ship  buckwheat  or  any  other  dark  honey  to 
Clevieland  or  Cincinnati",  or  any  ciiy  further 
west,  without  first  writing  to  see  what  the  mar- 
ket ca!5  take,  and  at  what  price.  We  take  it  that 
the  honey  referred  to  above  was  shipped  without 
previous  notice  or  inquiry  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Muth  could  accept  it;  and  while  we  are  about  it 
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we  believe  it  is  always  bai^pelrcy  to  ship  any 
kind  of  honey,  light  or  dark,  to  any  market  with- 
out first  making  general  inquiries. 

If  the  party  above  mentioned  had  shipped  his 
honey  to  Albany  or  New  York  he  would  have 
obtained  a  better  market;  but  even  then  the 
freight  would  have  been  excessive,  and  he  prob- 
ably would  have  been  very  much  disappointed 
with  the  returns.  As  a  general  thing  the  dark 
honey  in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of 
the  country  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into 
sections.  There  is  no  market  for  it  in  such 
shape. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA  INDICATE  NOT  MORE 
THAN  HALF  A  CROP. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  W.  George,  and 
the  reports  from  the  various  bee-keepers  in  Cali- 
fornia, indicate  that,  unless  good  weather  comes 
very  soon,  that  State  can  not  expect  much  more 
than  half  a  crop,  and  possibly  not  that.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  bright  days  may  come  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Root: — You  will  find  enclosed  a  number 
of  crop  reports  from  bee-keepers  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. I  consider  the  aggregate  of  these  a  fair 
and  representative  report  of  their  section.  These 
reports  are  not  from  2X3  bee-keepers,  but  men 
of  large  interests  and  long  experience  in  their 
several  sections.  I  did  not  ask  for  these  reports 
for  publication;  but  as  they  are  all  so  nearly 
unanimous  I  feel  that  the  facts  had  better  be 
known.  Prevailing  winds  are  injuring  us  quite 
a  good  deal  now  in  this  valley. 

Imperial,  Cal.  J.  W.  George. 

J.  W.  George: — Yours  of  the  2d  is  at  hand.  Prospects  for  a 
crop  here  are  not  very  good.  There  will  not  be  any  extracting 
before  the  15th  or  20th  of  this  month,  and  then  only  about  half 
of  my  apiaries  will  be  ready.  Bees  are  very  weak,  and  build- 
ing up  slowly.  With  even  favorable  weather  the  crop  will  be 
very  light  here,  and  still  worse  nearer  the  coast.  I  know  a  lot  of 
apiaries  that  have  dwindled  down  to  less  than  half  what  they 
were  last  year.  L.  E.  Mercer. 

Ventura,  Cal.,  May  4. 

Friend  George: — Yours  was  received  to-day.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  advise  you.  It  is  cool,  and  oranges  are  blooming  and 
giving  some  honey,  although  nothing  big.  If  we  get  half  such  a 
crop  as  we  had  four  years  ago,  I  think  we  shall  be  more  than  sat- 
isfied. Of  course,  if  we  get  some  good  rains  this  month  we 
might  make  half  a  crop  over  the  country.  We  intend  to  hold  for 
six  cents  for  white  honey.  L.  D.  Andrews. 

Corona,  Cal.,  May  4. 

Mr.  George: — You  have  asked  me  just  what  1  want  to  know 
myself;  and  if  conditions  are  the  same  elsewhere  as  here,  and 
stay  this  way  all  summer,  honey  will  be  scarce,  as  it  is  fog  in 
the  morning,  fog  for  dinner,  and  sometimes  for  supper;  and  bees 
must  make  honey  and  eat  it  op  at  night,  for  it  is  cold  unless  one 
is  at  work  faster  than  I  can  move.  The  report  from  my  bees  is, 
lots  of  bees  in  the  hives,  and  big  swarms,  but  only  just  begun  to 
take  in  any  surplus,  and  since  then  it  is  cold  again,  which 
means,  I  think,  that  we  shall  have  a  hot  summer  and  hot  winds 
and  no  honey;  but  I  have  not  heard  a  conjecture  from  any  bee- 
man  since  the  rains  quit.  Bert. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  May  5. 

Bees  are  no  stronger  now  than  two  months  ago.  I  do  not 
count  on  over  half  a  crop — too  cold,  and  hardly  any  swarms.  If 
it  does  not  soon  get  warmer  we  shall  not  have  over  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  a  crop;  but  to-day  is  better  than  we  have  had  for 
the  season,  which  is  too  far  advanced,  and  bees  are  not  strong 
enough  to  get  a  good  crop.  We  ought  to  get  a  good  price  —  b% 
to  6  cents.  M.  H.  Mendleson. 

Piru,  Cal.,  May  5. 

J.  W.  George: — My  bees  are  doing  well.  I  had  about  150 
stands,  and  have  50  new  swarms;  have  taken  about  1500  lbs.  of 
honey.  Perhaps  600  lbs.  is  old  honey.  I  did  not  get  a  pound  of 
surplus  last  year,  so  the  bees  came  through  with  plenty.  I  have 
extracted  only  a  part  of  them.  I  hope  to  go  over  them  in  a  few 
days  more.  I  think  I  shall  get  a  fair  crop  this  year.  The 
weather  is  good  now.  W.  E.  Little. 

Perris,  Cal.,  May  9. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 


German  bee  journals  number  27.  With 
only  three  in  this  country  we  manage  to  get 
along  nicely,  thank  you. 

Those  flaps  flopping  about  on  the  nefv  pa- 
per cases  will  be  in  the  way  on  the  counter  —  or 
elsewhere.  As  the  new  kind  costs  9  per  cent 
more  than  the  Crane,  the  Crane  is  likely  to  win 
out.  Still,  there's  that  stickerless  business.  A 
woman  says,  too,  that  the  side  of  the  latter  case 
looks  neater. 

The  British  Bee  Journal,  99,  says  of  the  Silver 
bottom-board  with  its  "  3-in.  air  space  for  winter- 
ing or  for  giving  extra  ventilation  in  hot  weather 
to  prevent  swarming,"  that  "a  queen-excluder 
below  the  brood-nest  in  summer  will  prevent 
comb-building."  If  an  excluder  will  do  it,  a 
much  cheaper  rack  ought  to  do  it  as  well.  Mind 
you,  there's  a  three-inch  space. 

My  opinion — I  think  the  common  opinion — 
has  been  that,  on  the  same  journey,  a  bee  gathers 
both  pollen  and  nectar.  So  feigh  an  authority 
as  Gaston  Bonni'er  says  that  the  same  bee  gathers 
only  pollen  or  only  r  ectar  or  only  water  or  only 
propolis.  [Our  bees  are  busily  working  on  dan- 
delions. We  can  see  the  pollen  in  little  lumps 
hanging  to  their  legs,  while  their  abdomens  are 
very  much  podded  out,  indicating  that  they  have 
gathered  considerable  honey  at  the  same  time. 
If  both  honey  and  pollen  are  present  in  the  same 
blossom  it  would  seem  very  strange  if  the  bees 
ignore  the  honey  and  take  only  pollen. — Ed.] 

J.  E.  Cfane,  I've  been  trying  to  gat  the  ans- 
wer to  your  question  about  per-capita  consump- 
tion of  honey  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips  estimates  production  of  comb  honey  at 
60,000,000  to  75,000,000  pounds,  aud  of  extract- 
ed at  three  or  four  limes  as  much — say  67,500,000 
comb  and  3>^  times  as  much  extracted,  a»^d  we 
have  a  total  of  303,750,000  pounds.  Divide  that 
among  80,000,000  people,  and  each  one  gets 
3.797  pounds.  If  he  consumes  the  modest 
amount  of  2  oz.  at  a  meal  he  will  eat  honey  30>^ 
times  in  a  year,  or  once  every  12  days.  Correc- 
tions must  be  made,  however,  for  exports,  im- 
ports, honey  used  in  manufactures,  etc.  Exports 
and  imports  nearly  balance  (in  the  last  eight 
years  imports  were  15  per  cent  more  than  exports 
in  'value) ;  but  manufacturess,  etc. ,  may  cut  down 
the  allowance  considerably  below  the  3.797 
pounds. 

Swan  Anderson,  thanks  for  reporting  failure 
with  splints,  page  320,  and  especially  for  telling 
why  you  failed.  You  left  one-inch  space  be- 
tween foundation  and  bottom-bar,  and,  of  course, 
the  bees  would  gnaw  those  barelegged  splints  be- 
low the  foundation,  and,  having  started,  they 
kept  on  half  way  to  the  top-bar.  Please  try  let- 
ting foundation  come  clear  to  the  bottom-bar. 
I  hope  that  others  who  have  had  failures  will  re- 
port them,  and  ixihy.  [It  would  be  interesting 
and  valuable  if  we  could  get  reports  from  others 
who  have  used  Dr.  Miller's  splints  to  stay  up  foun- 
dation. Hare  they  or  have  they  not  been  satis- 
factory?   Thousands  and    thousands  of  these 


splints  have  been  sold.  •  resuni^ibi*;  i  at, 

where  they  have  giren  sat  la  tion,  the  ustr  of 
them  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  re- 
port. But  when  one  is  dissatisfied  with  them  it 
would  be  natural  for  him  to  say  so  in  the  bee- 
journals.    Let  us  hear  from  both  crowds. — Ed.] 

The  Schnveizerische  Bztg.,  58,  gives  an  inter- 
esting page  of  winter  consumption  at  the  34 
Swiss  stations.  For  ten  years  the  average  annual 
consumption  per  colony  for  November  was  1.56 
lbs.;  December,  1.51;  Januarv,  2.1;  February, 
2.84;  March,  4.54.  Total,  12.5  lbs.  for  5  months. 
Note  how  consumption  increases  after  Novem- 
ber, being  43  per  cent  more  in  the  last  two 
months  than  in  the  first  three  months;  March 
just  three  times  as  much  as  December.  At  the 
different  stations,  the  five  nr>onths'  consumption 
of  honey  varied  from  6  to  21.5  lbs.  But  13.35 
of  that  last  21.5  was  in  March  alone,  caused  by 
stimulative  feeding.  [These  figures  ate  indeed 
valuable,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  they 
conform  in  the  main  to  the  recorded  experiments 
made  in  this  country. — Ed.] 

Let  me  add  a  little  to  the  excellent  instruc- 
tions of  Bro.  Doolittle  for  finding  a  queen,  page 
300.  If  you  don't  find  the  queen  on  the  second 
time  going  over  the  frames,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  you'll  not  find  her  if  you  keep  on  for 
half  an  hour.  I  don't  know  whether  she  is  hid- 
den in  a  cell,  or  what  is  the  matter;  but  at  any 
rate  you  can't  get  a  sight  of  her.  Just  close  up 
the  hive  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  another  day, 
and  you  may  find  her  the  first  thing.  But  some- 
times it  happens  that,  for  some  reason,  you  just 
must  have  that  queen  before  any  thing  else  is 
done.  In  that  case  put  the  frames  in  pairs.  Put 
a  pair  of  frames  close  together  in  the  empty  hive- 
body  beside  your  hive,  the  pair  crowded  close 
together,  but  an  inch  or  two  away  from  the  hive- 
wall.  Then,  leaving  a  space  of  an  inch  or  two, 
put  in  another  pair.  Arrange  the  combs  in  the 
hive  also  in  pairs  the  same  way.  Now  you've 
only  half  the  ground  to  look  over,  for  it's  mor- 
ally certain  that  the  queen  will  be  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  pairs.  Lift  out  the  frame  nearest 
you  of  each  pair.  As  you  do  so,  glance  over  the 
nearest  side  of  the  frame  left  in  the  hive,  and 
then  quickly  search  the  further  side  of  the  frame 
in  your  hands.  Another  thing,  if  your  pairs  are 
well  apart,  and  you  let  them  stand  long  enough, 
the  bees  will  remain  quiet  on  the  pair  where  the 
queen  is;  the  others  will  be  uneasy.  You  may 
also  sift  the  bees  through  an  excluder  set  over  a 
hive  containing  one  or  more  frames  of  brood. 
Put  a  hive-body  over  the  excluder,  and  brush  the 
bees  into  it.  They  will  go  down,  leaving  the 
queen  above  the  excluder.  I^  your  queen  is  clip- 
ped, brush  all  the  bees  on  to  a  sheet  or  into  a 
hive  some  distance  away.  Smoke  a  little,  and 
the  bees  will  fly  back  to  their  home,  the  clipped 
queen  remaining.  [We  have  tried  the  scheme 
here  outlined  by  Dr.  Miller,  time  and  time 
again,  and  it  works  just  as  he  says.  There  are 
many  of  these  little  kinks  of  the  trade  that  are 
not  in  any  of  the  standard  text-books.  We  hope 
to  have  in  the  next  edition  of  the  A  B  C  bookmany 
of  these  kinks  incorporated;  indeed, we  have  mark- 
ed this  very  subject  to  go  in  the  next  edition. 
Say!  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  have  the  subject 
discussed  now.  Let's  compare  notes.  We  will 
gladly  grant  space  for  them. — Ed.] 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  OUR 
EXCHANGES. 

By  W.  K.  Morrison,  Medina,  O. 


Some  time  ago  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  decided  to  irrigate  100,000  acres  near 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  by  means  of  a  high-line 
canal.  Now  a  private  concern  announces  it  will 
undertake  to  supply  water  for  250,000  acres 
more.  If  this  means  any  thing  it  indicates  more 
alfalfa  honey  for  the  effete  East.  But  the  Colo- 
radoans  are — for  selling  it.    They  should  eat  it. 

President  Taft,  on  his  western  tour,  will  have 
the  pleasure,  if  all  goes  well,  of  turning  on  the 
water  at  the  Gunnison  tunnel,  near  Montrose, 
Colorado.  Such  works  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Western  agriculture,  and,  incidental- 
ly, of  bee  culture. 

This  is  not  buncombe,  for  the  Reclamation 
Service  has  already  constructed  16,000  miles  of 
concrete-lined  canals,  many  of  very  large  ca- 
pacity. 

Some  time  ago  Gleanings  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  the  glucose  trust  would  soon  have  to  deal 
with  a  very  active  competitor.  This  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  A  company  has  been  formed 
with  a  capitalization  of  $7,000,000,  and  several 
factories  have  been  engaged.  The  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Co.  is  behind  this  move.  The 
headquarters  will  probably  be  at  Roby,  Indiana. 
Had  Dr.  Wiley  been  allowed  to  have  his  ^ay 
this  enterprise  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
never  been  started.  Look  out  for  "  Honey- 
Drips,"  etc. 

THE  WAR  SCARE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

T/ie  Federal  Independent  Bee-keeper  has  imbib- 
ed the  war  microbe,  and  is  devoting  space  to  a 
consideration  of  Australian  defense  from  imag- 
inary enemies.  Our  friends  may  take  heart  of 
grace  when  they  hear  the  United  States  nation 
has  never  yet  been  attacked.  In  all  our  wars 
we  were  the  aggressors.  Even  if  our  navy  were 
one-fourth  its  present  size  we  bee-keepers  would 
lose  no  sleep  over  the  fact.  The  Dreadnought 
scare  looks  ridiculous  to  us  at  this  distance. 

In  our  case,  at  least,  it  would  pay  better  to 
spend  our  money  on  internal  improvements,  ag- 
riculture, postal  service,  and  other  business  needs 
than  on  warships. 

ATTACK  THE  PURE- FOOD  LAW. 

The  Corn  Products  Company,  of  Chicago,  attacked  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  pure-food  law  in  an  answ^er  filed  on  Saturday 
last  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Cincinnati  to  the  al- 
legations of  United  States  District  Attorney  McPherson,  who  a 
few  days  aeo  caused  the  United  States  Marshal  to  seize  46 
packages  and  bags  of  sugar  manufactured  by  the  Corn  Products 
Company  and  found  on  the  premises  of  the  Gerke  Brewing 
Company  in  that  zity.  The  government  alleged  the  sugar  was 
labeled  "pure  sugar,"  whereas  it  was  adulterated. 

The  Corn  Products  Company  admits  the  label,  but  denies 
the  sugar  was  adulterated.  As  a  defense  the  company  declares 
the  seizure  was  illegal  because  the  pure-food  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  reason  that  "  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
no  power  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
the  pure  food  and  drugs  act." 

The  company  attacks  the  constitutionality  of  section  10  of  the 


pure  food  and  drugs  act  on  the  ground  that  "  the  section  contains 
provisions  that  are  unreasonable,  and  the  section  provides  for 
unduly  oppressive  measures,  and  deprives  citizens  of  their  prop- 
erty by  harsh  and  unusual  means. — American  Grocer. 

No  comment  is  necessary. 

SPEAKER  CANNON  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

James  L  Cowles,  secretary  of  the  Postal  Prog- 
ress League,  has  this  to  say: 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  Speaker,  and  found  him  in  a  vig- 
orous state  of  mind,  opposed  to  all  our  reforms.  The  salary  of 
the  average  rural  free-delivery  carrier  last  year  was  S865.  His 
average  earning  for  the  government  was  S132,  leaving  a  deficit, 
when  we  merely  consider  the  cost  and  the  return,  of  S733  a 
route,  or  of  $29,000,000  for  tie  entire  country.  Our  proposition 
for  an  amendment  of  the  postal  laws  so  as  to  permit  him  to  carry 
parcels  up  to  one  cubic  foot  in  size,  increasing  his  earning  power 
and  making  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  government,  had  no  at- 
tractions for  the  Speaker.  Whatever  is  done  in  increasing  the 
efSciency  of  the  parcels-post  service  must  be  done  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  Mr.  Cannon. 

THE  PATHFINDER  DAM;    A  FINE  TERRITORY  FOR 
BEES. 

The  Reclamation  Service  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment recently  accepted  from  the  contractors  tht 
Pathfinder  dam  in  Wyoming,  which  foreshadows 
an  early  completion  of  the  North  Platte  irriga- 
tion project.  The  dam  will  store  one  million 
acre-feet  every  season,  and  irrigate  a  splendid 
country  for  general  crops,  particularly  alfalfa. 
These  lands  lie  alongside  the  old  overland 
trail  for  a  distance  of  250  miles.  From  the  res- 
ervoir to  the  lowermost  end  of  the  irrigated  tract 
is  a  distance  of  500  miles.  The  dam  was 
named  in  honor  of  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont,  the 
pathfinder.  It  is  situated  50  miles  southwest  of 
Caspar,  Wyoming.  It  is  not  the  highest  dam, 
but  it  is  215  feet  in  height.  Homesteads  are 
available  in  areas  of  80  acres  each.  The  charge 
for  the  water  is  $45,  payable  in  ten  annual  in- 
stallments without  interest. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Austrians  seem  to  be  breaking  away  from 
the  German  system  of  bee-keeping.  Recently 
they  adopted  as  the  standard  frame  of  the  coun- 
try a  modification  of  the  Langstroth,  known  as 
the  Dadant-Blatt.  This  puts  Austria  in  line 
with  France,  Belgium.  Nederland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  where  this  frame  is  the  recog- 
nized standard. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  copy  American 
methods  At  the  bee-keepers'  congress  held  at 
Vienna-Neustadt,  Mr.  Alfonsus,  the  very  able 
apicultural  editor,  of  Vienna,  took  up  the  cudg- 
els in  behalf  of  Pratt's  system  of  queen-breeding, 
of  which  he  is  a  partisan.  The  Germans  present 
seemed  to  think  the  American  system  too  com- 
plicated, and  that  for  the  average  bee-keeper, 
getting  a  few  queens  during  the  swarming  sea- 
son, was  good  enough  for  them  yet  awhile. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  I  note  that  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Finland  the  bee-journals  rec- 
ommend American  methods.  It  is  the  sapie  in 
Russia,  where  there  are  several  excellent  bee- 
journals.  They  do  not  seem  to  favor  German 
ideals  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  they  delight  in 
favoring  our  methods.  They  have  caught  on  to 
Mr.  Hand's  system  in  Russia,  and  the  factories 
make  and  sell  his  hive. 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 


CLOVER  PROSPECTS  IN  CANADA  GOOD. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  white  and  alsike  clover 
have  come  through  theninter  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and,  although  late,  promise  well.  In  my 
experience  a  cold  and  wet  spring  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  dry  summer;  but  for  the  last  eight 
months  it  has  not  been  safe  to  foretell  weather. 

LOCUST  AND   BASSWOOD    PLANTING  IN  CANADA. 

W.  K.  Morrison,  p.  265,  refers  to  the  locusts 
as  honey-yielders.  Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz,  who  has 
charge  of  forestry  work  in  Ontario,  has  the  locust 
and  the  basswood  tree  on  his  list  for  planting. 
As  many  thousands  of  acres  are  to  be  planted  un- 
der the  Ontario  government.  Prof.  Zavitz'a  de- 
cision will  be  of  interest  to  bee-keepers. 

4?- 

INOCULATION  FOR  ALFALFA. 

Before  me  lies  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  Mich- 
igan State  Agricultural  College.  The  subject  is 
"Inoculation  with  Nodule-forming  Bacteria." 
The  difference  between  the  plants  treated  and  not 
treated  with  the  bacteria  is  simply  astonishing. 
Can  it  be  that  the  failure  of  alfalfa  to  yield  hon- 
ey in  Ontario  is  due  to  the  lack  of  inoculation.? 
This  has  already  been  suggested  as  the  cause. 
Why  could  not  our  provincial  government  con- 
duct some  experiments  in  this  direction? 

QUEENLESS  COLONIES  AND  WORKER  COMBS. 

Doctor  Miller,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  you 
are  correct  when  you  say  "  queenless  bees  will 
build  worker  comb  if  weak  enough. I  see  now 
in  U Apiculture  Nowvelle,^^  Paris,  France,  that 
the  editor  says  that  I  am  too  positive.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  have  a  great  desire  to  have  ex- 
perience with  queenless  colonies,  but  I  do  re- 
member instances  where  I  decided  a  colony  was 
queenless,  shook  the  bees  from  the  combs,  and 
left  them  in  the  hive.  These  bees  built  worker 
comb,  and  I  decided  there  must  have  been  a  mis- 
take. I  can  even  remember  hunting  for  queens 
which  I  was  unable  to  find.  Thanks  for  this  in- 
formation.   I  am  glad  to  be  corrected. 

IS  A  HIVE  THAT  CARRIES  IN  NO   POLLEN  QUEEN- 
LESS? 

There  is  another  statement  made  in  this  con- 
nection, and  that  is  that  a  queenless  colony  does 
not  gather  pollen.  If  so,  how  can  we  tell  that  a 
colony  is  queenless  for  any  length  of  time  by  the 
pollen-clogged  combs?  [You  can't.  The  state- 
ment, as  we  remember  it,  has  to  do  with  pollen- 
carrying  bees,  and  not  with  pollen  in  the  combs. 
If,  for  example,  here  is  a  hive  where  the  return- 
ing bees  are  not  carrying  in  pollen  while  the  oth- 
er bees  are,  it  is  claimed  that  such  hive  is  queen- 
less. We  should  like  to  inquire  how  generally 
true  this  is. — Ed.] 

4?- 

THE    LONDON    CONVENTION    IN    CANADA;  OUT- 
DOOR-WINTERED COLONIES  FURTHER  ALONG. 

The  Middlesex  Bee-keepers'  convention  at 
London,  May  1,  was  a  great  success  for  a  coun- 
ty conventioa.    At  least  forty  were  in  atten- 


dance, with  the  president,  Geo.  Kimball  Reeve, 
of  London  township,  in  the  chair.  The  winter 
losses  were  only  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  prob- 
ably not  exceeding  the  former  figure.  Those 
bees  that  had  been  wintered  outside  and  packed 
had  in  some  instances  increased  in  strength  dur- 
ing the  winter,  but  they  had  also  consumed  an 
unusual  amount  of  stores.  The  members  pretty 
well  agreed  that,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet,  and 
backward  spring,  there  was  an  unusually  small 
quantity  of  brood  in  the  hive.  Those  who  had 
packed  their  bees  and  wintered  outside  were  the 
more  fortunate. 

4^ 

THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL  IN  LOCATING  FOUL  BROOD 
IN  A  HIVE. 

W.  A.  Chrysler,  Chatham,  Ont.,  one  of  the 
foul  brood  inspectors,  stated  in  a  conversation 
with  me  that  to  him  the  sense  of  smell  is  a  won- 
derful help  in  detecting  the  disease.  He  remark- 
ed that  he  had  been  very  successful  in  diagnosing 
the  disease  in  this  way.  Most  of  those  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  foul  brood  know  the  pe- 
culiar odor  emanating  from  the  putrid  matter  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  the  foul-brood  germ 
upon  the  larvas  of  the  bees,  and  Mr.  Chrysler  re- 
ferred to  this,  stating  that,  when  once  the  bee- 
keeper became  acquainted  with  the  smell,  it  is 
unmistakable.  He  had  tried  to  detect  the  odor 
by  removing  the  quilt;  but  unless  in  advanced 
cases  he  had  not  succeeded  in  detecting  the  dis- 
ease by  this  method.  He  had,  however,  been 
successful  with  only  five  diseased  cells  in  the 
hive  by  the  following  plan:  He  went  to  the  hive, 
and,  without  disturbing  or  smoking  the  bees,  and 
with  a  veil  on  his  face,  he  put  his  nose  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive,  and  through  his  nose  drew  in 
a  long  breath,  and  in  this  way  he  had  been  able 
to  detect  the  disease  with  only  five  or  six  cells 
diseased  in  the  hive.  [We  have  detected  foul 
brood  in  the  same  way.  We  located  a  colony 
once  in  this  manner  when  we  could  find  only  one 
diseased  cell;  but  we  have  never  found  that  en- 
trance diagnosis  was  reliable.  It  is,  however,  a 
great  aid  in  locating  affected  colonies. — Ed.] 
4^ 

THE  ODOR  OF  A  QUEENLESS  COLONY. 

Mr.  Chrysler  also  stated  that  he  could  detect 
by  odor  a  colony  which  has  been  queenless  for 
some  time.  He  said  that  the  colony  which  has 
uncapped  worker  brood  has  an  odor  which  a  col- 
ony without  such  brood  does  not  have.  It  had 
taken  a  good  deal  of  practice  to  make  this  meth- 
od a  success,  but  he  had  finally  succeeded.  Mr. 
Chrysler  gave  as  a  parallel  a  nest  of  puppies. 
One  with  experience  can  tell  without  seeing  or 
hearing,  but  by  odor,  that  the  nest  is  here  or 
there.    So  worker  brood  has  its  distinct  odor. 

It  is  now  some  years  since,  in  Gleanings,  I 
advanced  the  theory  that  bees  single  out  queen- 
less stocks  and  rob  them,  not  because  the  bees  in 
queenless  colonies  have  less  courage,  but  because 
the  odor  is  not  the  same.  Mr.  Chrysler  surely 
endorses  that  theory,  and  has  made  practical  use 
of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation  Mr. 
Chrysler  stated,  "  I  would  not  care  to  get  up  in 
public  and  make  these  statements,  for  I  should 
expect  to  be  attacked;  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
true."  I  think  that  this  information  is  too  val- 
uable to  remain  hidden. 
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BEE-KEEPING  AMONG 
THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


HIVE-SIDES  OF  TWO  PIECES. 

I  notice  the  business  manager  says  that,  in  fu- 
ture, hive-sides  will  be  of  two  pieces  to  get  clear 
lumber.  With  the  sun  as  it  shines  out  here,  I 
am  wondering  what  the  effect  will  be.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  two  boards  true  with  each  other, 
no  matter  what  the  joint.  A  few  knots  would  be 
preferable  to  two-piece  sides,  I  shovdd  think.  We 
will  wait  and  see. 

COVERS. 

Seldom  do  I  see  a  wood  cover  that  will  keep 
the  sections  absolutely  dry.  A  new  Colorado 
cover  with  inner  cover  will  do  it,  but  two  or  three 
seasons  will  loosen  things  so  a  driving  stoma  will 
force  enough  water  through  to  wet  the  sections. 
The  honey-board  or  inner  cover  with  the  Colo- 
rado cover  does  well;  but  the  only  safe  cover  for 
comb-honey  producers  is  the  tin  cover  with  inner 
cover.  Many  times  I  see  berries  in  mildewed 
boxes,  but  I  never  like  to  buy  them.  I  am  al- 
ways looking  for  molded  berries  in  these  boxes, 
and  sometimes  they  are  found.  A  mildewed  sec- 
tion or  one  badly  stained  is  just  as  bad,  and 
should  never  be  found  in  the  No.  1  grades. 

The  grading  of  our  comb-honey  crop  begins 
when  we  fold  and  starter  the  sections,  and  con- 
tinues through  every  operation,  from  piling  in 
the  stack  of  supers,  hauling  to  the  bee-yards, 
down  to  nailing  on  the  cover  of  the  finished  case 
of  comb  honey. 

To  insure  proper  filling,  a  starter  running  clear 
across  the  top  and  bottom  should  be  used.  The 
bottom  starter  should  not  be  over  half  an  inch 
wide,  so  as  not  to  bend  over.  Have  the  top  start- 
er as  wide  as  can  be  afforded,  and  see  that  the 
ridge  of  wax  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
joint  of  the  foundation  with  the  wood.  This  is 
the  only  sure  way  of  knowing  that  the  starter  is 
fastened. 

SAVING  WEAK  COLONIES. 

Dandelions  are  helping  out  in  the  way  of  pol- 
len very  plentifully  this  year,  and  we  never  have 
too  much  pollen  in  this  country. 

Old  bees  have  been  all  our  hives  afforded,  and 
the  cold  late  spring  has  retarded  brood-rearing  so 
that  a  high  percentage  of  the  bees  are  yery  weak. 
The  lack  of  a  fall  flow  prevented  the  bees  from 
breeding  late  in  1908,  and  that  caused  some  of 
the  trouble. 

Mr.  Harry  Crawford,  of  Broomfield,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  these  weak  colonies,  even 
when  there  were  but  a  few  hundred  bees,  by  tak- 
ing frames  of  bees  from  a  strong  colony  and  shak- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  weak  one.  The  young 
bees  run  in  and  are  accepted,  and  do  not  kill  the 
queen  while  the  old  bees  return  to  their  hive.  If 
this  is  done  on  a  cold  or  cloudy  day  the  old  bees 
are  likely  to  enter  and  kill  the  queen  Fifty  or 
more  hives  were  so  treated  and  saved  from  com- 


plete loss,  and  Mr.  Crawford  considers  it  a  very 
profitable  move.  This  would  not  work  if  the 
queen  were  inferior;  but  conditions  this  spring 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  queens. 

For  the  last  five  years  very  little  honey  has 
been  stored  from  the  first  bloom  of  alfalfa.  Be- 
fore that  it  was  common  to  have  the  flow  begin 
June  1  to  10.  Now  it  begins  from  June  15  to 
July  1.  For  several  seasons  our  springs  have 
been  very  backward,  and  then  the  alfalfa  is  not 
making  such  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  is  cut  soon- 
er. If  some  comb  honey  can  be  taken  off  July  4 
we  are  glad.  This  spring  has  been  very  back- 
ward, and  an  early  surplus  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed. 

THE  PREMIUM  JAR. 

The  objection  to  the  Mason  jar  for  honey  is 
that  the  cap  will  not  hold  the  honey.  When  the 
jar  is  tipped,  some  of  the  honey  follows  the  thread 
downward  and  comes  out  where  the  cap  and  rub- 
ber press  against  the  jar.  No  matter  how  tightly 
the  cap  is  screwed  on,  the  honey  will  leak  out. 

The  Premium  jar  doubtless  remedies  this  fault. 
There  are  some  objections  to  it,  however.  First, 
the  cost  is  from  75  to  100  per  cent  higher  than 
the  Mason  jar.  The  pint  Mason  jars  cost  here 
from  40  to  60  cts.  per  dozen,  while  the  Premium 
jar  (pint)  costs  80  cts,  per  doien,  or  72  in  gross 
lots.  The  glsus  cap  is  aot  the  bast  tking  for 
shipping,  though  with  a  well-made  case  it  would 
ship  safely. 

Another  objection  is,  the  jar  looks  smaller  be- 
cause of  the  diameter  being  great  and  the  height 
small.  I  do  like  the  straight  sides  of  the  jar;  and 
if  it  were  tall  and  thinner  it  would  sell  better 
with  honey  in,  but  would  not  be  so  serviceable 
for  fruit. 

PACKING  FRUIT  AND  HONEY. 

Observation  of  the  latest  methods  of  packing 
fruit  will  convince  one  of  the  benefit  of  packing 
honey  in  the  same  careful  way.  Apples  are  put 
in  boxes  lined  with  paper,  and  many  are  wrapped 
with  paper,  packed  in  tiers,  and  counted.  This 
tiering  and  counting  makes  it  necessary  to  sort 
very  carefully  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  each 
apple.  This  does  away  with  all  facing,  and  is 
the  only  just  way  of  packing  for  the  trade. 

Fruit-dealers  are  the  largest  handlers  of  honey, 
and  the  honey  producer  who  grades  and  packs 
with  equal  care  will  not  be  forgotten  when  hon- 
ey is  wanted.  We  will  get  around  to  wrapping 
our  comb  honey  before  long,  I  believe;  and  by 
having  a  definite  lim  t  to  the  weight,  color,  and 
filling  of  each  comb  in  a  grade  we  shall  get  an 
even  pack  and  put  out  a  product  so  that  the  re- 
tailer can  feel  assured  of  a  profit.  The  piling  in- 
to a  barrel  of  all  sizes  of  apples,  ill-shaped  ones 
with  fine  smooth  ones,  is  bound  to  go,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  '.he  packing  of  comb  honey. 
There  should  not  be  over  ten  per  cent  variation 
in  the  combs  (color,  weight,  and  filling  consid- 
ered) in  a  given  shipping  grade. 

If  you  buy  second-hand  cases  for  comb  honey, 
you  should  sandpaper  them  thoroughly,  and  even 
then  they  should  not  be  used  for  No.  1  grades. 
A  second-hand  case  of  honey  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  packed  a  long  time,  and  does  not  invite  the 
buyer. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,   New  York. 


ARTIFICIAL  INCREASE. 

"  What  have  you  there  in  that  box,  M  r.  Doo 
little?    Ah!  I  see — combs  of  honey." 

"  Yes.  Some  of  the  weaker  colonies  are  short 
of  stores  during  the  period  of  scarcity  we  always 
have  in  this  locality  between  apple-bloom  and 
white  clover,  so  I  am  looking  after  these  and  set- 
ting in  frames  of  honey  where  I  find  those  in 
need." 

"  But  I  should  think  that  colony  had  enough. 
It  has  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds,  I  should 
say." 

"  Probably  it  has;  but  for  its  best  prosperity  it 
should  have  twice  that,  so  I  will  set  in  this  frame, 
which  has  about  six  pounds  in  it." 

"  But  that  will  give  the  colony  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  pounds,  I  should  say.  Isn't  that  too 
much?  Is  there  no  danger  of  keeping  the  queen 
restricted  when  there  is  so  much  honey  in  the 
hive? " 

"  Not  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  will  be  fully 
two  weeks  before  clover  will  give  any  nectar, 
and  there  is  no  other  nectar-producing  flora  here 
unless  the  few  trees  of  black  locust  should  give 
the  bees  a  living  ten  days  from  now.  If  you 
will  come  over  again  two  weeks  hence  you  will 
see  that  the  bees  in  this  hive  will  have  all  but 
three  or  four  pounds  of  that  honey  turned  into 
brood,  and  that,  together  with  what  they  have 
now,  will  make  a  good  colony  for  the  clover  har- 
vest; while,  did  they  not  have  more  than  the  six 
pounds  they  had  before  I  gave  this  frame,  they 
would  be  slow  at  brood-rearing  for  fear  of  starv- 
ation, and  thus  the  chance  from  such  a  colony 
would  not  be  the  best  for  a  good  yield  of  clover 
honey.  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  turning  of 
honey  into  bees  at  this  season  of  the  year  pays 
the  best  of  any  thing  I  know  of. " 

"I  presume  you  are  right.  But  what  I  wish 
to  talk  about  is  this:  I  want  a  moderate  increase 
of  bees  this  year,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  as 
much  section  honey  as  possible.  Now,  how 
would  you  make  swarms,  or  the  desired  increase, 
if  your  business  were  such  that  you  could  not  be 
at  home  during  the  hours  in  which  bees  natural- 
ly issue  or  swarm? " 

"  I  suppose  you  have  your  hives  and  sections 
all  ready  to  use?  " 

"No.    I  thought  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
make  them  when  I  knew  how  many  I  wanted. " 

"  Then  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get 
these  ready.    I  do  this  work  during  the  winter. " 

"  But  how  do  you  know  you  will  want  any 
supplies  that  early?" 

"  I  expect  to  keep  bees  year  after  year,  and  so 
I  prepare  during  the  leisure  of  winter;  and  if  any 
thing  should  happen  so  that  I  do  not  come  out  in 
spring  with  as  many  colonies  as  I  expected,  the 
prepared  supplies  will  be  ready  when  I  do  need 
them." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  at  mine  as  soon  as  I  get  home. 
But  what  would  you  do  for  increase  if  you  were 
in  my  place?" 

"  The  way  I  would  do  is  this:  About  the  time 
natural  swarms  may  be  expected  to  issue,  aod  the 


hives  have  become  full  of  b«es  and  brood,  a  hive 
is  filled  with  frames  of  empty  combs  and  placed 
on  the  stand  of  one  of  the  populous  colonies  we 
desire  to  make  swarm,  and  all  of  the  sections  are 
taken  off  the  colony  to  be  so  treated  and  placed 
on  the  new  hive;  then  all  the  bees  are  shaken  and 
brushed  off  their  combs  of  brood  and  honey,  in 
front  of  this  prepared  hive,  into  which  they  will 
run  as  fast  as  they  are  shaken  and  brushed  off. " 
"  But  suppose  you  had  no  frames  of  comb  ? " 
"Then  I  would  use  frames  filled  with  comb 
foundation." 

"  Would  not  frames  having  ajtarter^of  foun- 
dation work  just  as  well? " 

"  No;  for  in  this  case  too  much  drone  comb 
would  be  built,  on  account  of  the  bees  not  being 
prepared  for  comb-building;  and  by  the  time 
they  became  fully  prepared,  the  queen,  aot  hav- 
ing any  place  for  depositing  her  eggs,  would  have 
stopped  laying  pretty  much  or  entirely,  and  so 
comb-building  would  go  on  too  rapidly  for  the 
queen  to  catch  up,  and  in  such  cases  mostly  drone 
comb  is  built." 

"  I  see.  But  how  long  have  you  done  this  ?  " 
"  Thirty-five  years  or  such  a  matter,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  success.  You  will  note  that  this 
colony  is  ready  for  business  as  soon  as  the  honey 
harvest  comes,  as  they  have  the  queen,  all  of  the 
bees  (not  a  part,  as  in  natural  swarming),  and  the 
partly  filled  sections,  all  in  readiness  for  work." 

"  That  looks  good.  But  what  becomes  of  the 
beeless  combs  of  brood? " 

"Previous  to  this,  nuclei  have  been  formed  so 
that  I  have  plenty  of  laying  queens  to  use  as  I 
need  them,  so  I  now  take  all  the  combs  of  brood, 
except  one,  arranging  them  in  the  hive  the  bees 
were  shaken  out  of,  and  cany  them  to  the  stand 
of  another  colony  which  is  ready  to  manipulate 
at  this  time.  I  next  take  the  frame  of  brood 
which  was  left  out  and  go  to  one  of  the  nuclei, 
taking  out  the  frame  having  the  laying  queen 
upon  it,  and  put  the  frame  of  brood  in  its  place. 
I  now  take  the  frame  I  have  removed  from  the 
nucleus,  bees,  queen,  and  all,  and  set  it  in  the 
place  left  vacant  for  it  when  arranging  the  combs 
of  brood,  which  is  better  next  to  one  side  of  the 
hive.  Now  I  put  on  the  sections,  and,  having 
all  complete,  I  move  the  colony  to  a  new  stand  a 
rod  or  two  away,  and  set  the  prepared  hive  in  its 
place.  Thus  I  have  a  young  laying  queen  and 
enough  of  the  bees  to  protect  her,  together  with 
a  hive  filled  with  combs  ©f  brood,  and  the  most 
of  the  field  bees  from  the  removed  colony.  In  a 
very  few  days  these  colonies  will  enter  the  sec- 
tions, during  the  very  best  work  at  producing 
section  honey." 

"But  I  have  no  nuclei  prepared.  Would  a 
frame  with  bees  and  queen  from  a  weak  colony 
do  as  well? 

"  Exactly,  for  I  have  used  them  thus  when  I 
desired  more  than  I  had  provided  nuclei  for. 
You  will  note  that  the  loss  of  field  bees  from  the 
removed  colony  stops  the  swarming  impulse.  In 
about  a  week  this  colony  will  have  so  regained 
its  loss  that  the  bees  are  ready  to  work  in  the  sec- 
tions again.  You  will  see  that,  by  using  this 
plan,  the  colonies  are  all  kept  as  strong  in  num- 
bers as  is  possible,  and  yet  keep  down  the  swarm- 
ing fever;  and  that  is  just  what  we  wish  if  we 
would  succeed  in  producing  section  honey  to  the 
best  advantage. " 
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General 
Correspondence 

IS  THERE  A  NON-SWARMING  RACE 
OF  BLACK  BEES? 

The  Climatic  Conditions  of  Europe,  and 
how  they  Affect  the  Swarming  Prob- 
lem; the  Influence  of  Large  Hives. 

BY  C.  P.  DADANT. 


[The  Dadants,  of  Hamilton,  111.,  have  for  many  years  been  ad- 
vocates of  large  hives.  They  adopted  the  Langstroth  frame, 
Quinby  size,  18^x11/^  inches,  ten  frames  to  the  hive.  They 
have  for  many  years  back  run  almost  exclusively  for  extracted 
honey;  and  as  the  Quinby  frame  is  a  little  large  to  extract  from, 
they  use  a  shallow  extracting-frame  of  the  same  length  as  the 
brood-frame,  but  only  6/^  inches  deep.  With  this  hive  and 
their  system  of  management  they  have  been  reducing  swarm- 
ing down  to  approximately  two  per  cent  a  year,  and  apparently 
have  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  result  with  any  strain  of 
bees. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Charles  Dadant  began  writing  a  se- 
ries of  articles  for  the  European  journals,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  Dadant-Quinby  hive  above  described.  He  met  with  consid- 
erable opposition  from  the  old-fashioned  bee  keepers,  who  still 
stuck  to  immovable  combs,  or  what  we  would  call,  in  this  coun- 
try, box  hives  or  straw  skeps.  In  the  mean  time  Dadant's  Lang- 
stroth's  revised  work  in  English,  French,  and  Russian,  has  been 
spreading  the  gospel  of  large  hives  over  all  Europe.  So  successful 
were  the  Dadants  in  the  advocacy  of  a  large  hive  and  system  that 
it  came  into  very  extensive  use  among  modern  bee-keepers. 
Out  of  this  has  since  grown  throughout  Europe  the  use  of  large 
hives. 

In  the  discussion  that  occurred  in  our  May  1st  issue,  page  269, 
Mr.  Kramer  held  that  the  bee-keepers  of  Switzerland  were  able 
to  control  swarming  because  they  had  a  non-swarming  strain  of 
bees.  In  our  footnote  we  somewhat  questioned  whether  this  con- 
trol of  swarming  was  not  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Swiss 
were  using  large  hives  or  "  chests,"  and  running  for  extracted 
honey.  We  appealed  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Dadant  &  Son,  and  the  reviser  of  the  above-mentioned 
work,  for  further  paiticulars,  and  here  is  his  reply. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  your  letter  asking  me  for 
an  opinion  on  the  above  question  as  discussed  in 
the  article  in  the  May  1st  number  of  Gleanings, 
p.  269,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  and  by  Mr.  Kramer 
and  others  in  Switzerland  as  to  the  breeds  of  bees 
that  swarm  least. 

I  am  very  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  any  special  characteristic  bred  into  any 
race  of  bees  by  artificial  selection  thus  far.  Practi- 
cal bee  culture  by  the  late  advanced  methods  is  too 
new  to  have  secured  such  results.  In  the  breed- 
ing of  domestic  animals  we  usually  control  both 
parents.  In  the  breeding  of  bees  we  have  only  a 
very  limited  control  of  the  male.  Changes  and 
improvements  are,  therefore,  slower  than  in  other 
stock.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  a  race  of  bees  had  been  bred  with  longer 
tongues,  but  it  was  readily  ascertained  that  no 
positive  progress  had  yet  been  made.  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  no  progress  nvill  be  made,  for 
I  believe  in  evolution,  and  also  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tendencies  by  human  help  is  bound,  soon- 
er or  later,  to  cause  changes  in  any  desired  direc- 
tion in  animals  as  well  as  in  plants.  But  we 
must  not  be  too  sanguine,  and  think  that  we  can 
work  a  sudden  reform  in  conditions  that  have 
taken  centuries  to  form. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  common  bee  and  the  Italian  i-n 
the  propensity  to  swarm.  We  have  bred  both 
races,  as  well  as  the  hybrids,  and  find  very  little 
difference  if  any. 


It  is  well  to  say,  however,  that  experiences  dif- 
fer as  to  the  comparative  qualities  of  the  two 
races,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  those  differ- 
ences are  due  to  the  character  of  the  bees  that  are 
native  in  the  countries  where  the  test  is  made. 
Our  Swiss  friends,  Mr.  Ed.  Bertrand  in  the  lead, 
have  often  asserted  that  the  Italian  bees  were  in- 
ferior to  their  common  bees,  and  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  each  country  has  the  bee  which  is 
best  suited  to  its  climate  and  flora.  This  is  in 
the  line  of  the  Darwinian  idea  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion "  and  the  ''survival  of  the  fittest."  These 
things  were  called  theories  once;  but  the  older 
we  get,  the  more  evidences  we  see  to  prove  that 
they  are  cold  facts. 

America  did  not  have  the  honey-bee.  The 
Indians  called  it  "  the  white  man's  fly."  There- 
fore we  were  in  good  position  to  make  a  selection 
from  different  sources,  and  the  results  have  been 
different  in  different  locations.  Might  it  not  be 
that  we  have  simply  struck  different  conditions, 
and  that  one  race  is  better  in  some  States  and 
another  in  others? 

The  Swiss  and  the  French  are  succeeding  in 
preventing  swarming.  They  are  following  the 
Dadant  ideas,  and  are  succeeding  even  better  than 
the  Dadants.  This  is  a  positive  fact.  I  have  on 
my  desk,  with  a  view  of  writing  a  criticism  of  it, 
an  article  which  has  appeared  in  several  French 
publications,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
the  absence  of  swarms  as  a  very  general 
occurrence  in  the  use  of  the  large  movable- 
frame  hive,  and  laments  it  as  a  defect,  under 
the  plea  that  the  apiaries  will  diminish  in  size. 
So  it  would  appear  to  be  quite  common  to  see 
several  summers  without  a  swarm.  I  ascribe  this 
absence  of  swarms  to  three  causes,  but  do  not  ac- 
cept as  a  cause  the  special  breed  of  bees.  To 
my  mind  the  absence  of  swarming  in  modern 
European  methods  is  due,  first,  to  the  large  hives; 
second,  to  the  production  of  extracted  honey; 
third,  to  the  milder  climate  of  Europe. 

1.  The  large  hives  are  quite  uniformly  adopt- 
ed in  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  etc. 
A  very  lively  fight  was  made  in  the  bee-journals 
of  those  countries  some  forty  years  ago  by  my 
father,  as  your  readers  already  know,  in  favor  of 
the  movable-frame  hives  as  against  the  straw  skep 
and  the  eke  hives,  which  were  all  of  very  dimin- 
utive sizes.  When  the  fight  was  won,  as  it  was 
sure  to  be,  in  favor  of  the  new  methods  and  the 
movable  frames,  many  took  the  large  hives.  As 
it  happened,  the  DeLayens  hive,  brought  forward 
at  the  same  time  or  shortly  afterward,  was  also  a 
very  large  hive.  So  the  majority  of  practical 
bee-keepers  in  those  countries  use  very  large 
hives. 

2.  The  production  of  extracted  honey  has  not 
met  the  same  difficulties  in  Europe  that  it  has 
found  in  America.  The  old-time  bee-keepers 
were  producers  of  strained  honey,  rendered  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  alter  its  capacity  to  granu- 
late. So  the  Europeans  do  not  have  to  make  a 
fight  in  order  to  sell  granulated  honey.  If  there 
is  a  demand  for  it  at  all,  over  there,  it  is  accept- 
able without  melting  it.  Here,  thousands  of  our 
producers  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  can 
not  educate  the  consume  rs,  and  they  go  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  melt  their  honey  before  put^ 
ting  it  on  the  market.  The  result  is  a  discourag- 
ing prospect  for  the  producer  of  extracted  honey; 
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while  across  the  Atlantic,  extracted  honey  sells 
for  about  the  same  price  as  comb  honey,  if  it  sells 
at  all.  So,  of  course,  extracted-honey  produc- 
tion is  the  rule.  You  would  be  astonished  if  you 
could  read  the  many  testimonials  I  have  received 
to  the  great  advantages  of  the  large  hives  and 
honey-extractor,  from  bee-keepers  of  the  Old 
World. 

3.  The  climate  of  Central  Europe  has  none  of 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  of  our  United 
States.  Swarming  is  for  that  reason  much  more 
readily  prevented.  Neither  do  they  have  the  ex- 
cesses of  swarming  that  I  have  seen  here,  in  nat- 
ural circumstances,  for  that  same  reason,  even 
with  hives  of  reduced  size. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  produce 
races  without  propensity  for  swarming.  In  a 
natural  condition  this  is  the  only  method  by 
which  nature  can  propagate  the  race.  The  aim 
of  our  producers  should  be  to  place  their  bees  in 
the  conditions  that  will  maice  life  most  endurable 
to  the  bees  of  the  hives,  and  they  will  thus  have 
the  minimum  of  swarms.  But  with  small  hives 
and  the  production  of  comb  honey  in  small  sec- 
tions, there  is  sure  to  be  a  large  percentage  of 
swarming. 

It  has  lately  been  said  by  several  writers  that 
the  difference  between  extracted  honey  and  comb 
honey  in  number  of  pounds  produced  has  former- 
ly been  overestimated.  They  forget  that  they 
used  to  produce  comb  honey  with  but  very  nar- 
now  strips  of  foundation,  or  none  at  all,  while 
nowadays  nearly  every  one  uses  full  sheets. 
This  is  bound  to  make  a  difference  in  results. 
But  the  more  foundation  you  use,  the  nearer  you 
get  to  the  conditions  that  make  extracted  honey 
profitable. 

Hamilton,  111. 


HOW  TO  HIVE  A  SWARM  AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 


BY  CHAS.   E.  ADAMS. 


Last  spring,  about  the  middle  of  May,  one  of 
my  colonies  prepared  to  swarm.  It  was  not 
convenient  for  me  to  be  at  home  to  attend  to  it, 
so  my  wits  were  set  to  work  to  devise  a  way  to 
make  the  bees  hive  themselves.  First  I  clipped 
both  wings  of  the  queen  off  quite  short  so  that 
she  could  only  crawl.  Next  I  set  the  hive  con- 
taining the  colony  on  a  stand  about  18  inches 
high.  Then  I  got  an  empty  hire  with  frames  of 
fourdation  and  set  the  same  beside  the  old  hive 
as  closely  as  possible,  but  directly  on  the  ground, 
and  arranged  a  slanting  board  to  make  it  very 
easy  for  the  queen  to  crawl  up  into  the  empty 
hive.  Then  I  went  away  to  my  work,  with 
bright  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  plan,  and  I 
was  not  disappointed;  for  on  arriving  home  the 
following  night  I  found  this  queen  and  her  com- 
munity safely  hived. 

Now,  if  this  method  can  be  successfully  work- 
ed in  a  fair  percentage  of  trials  it  suggests  some 
desirable  possibilities;  for  instance,  if  it  were  de- 
sired to  get  more  bees  with  the  swarm  the  new 
hive  could  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  old  at 
noontime,  when  many  bees  were  afield,  and  the 
old  hive  be  turned  around  or  taken  away.  In 


my  case  the  old  colony  was  taken  to  a  new 
stand,  and  the  new  swarm  put  in  its  place.  I  got 
a  yield  of  honey  from  both  colonies. 

STOPPING    ROBBING   BY  TURNING   THE    HIVE  OF 
ROBBERS  AROUND. 

A  case  of  robbing  was  stopped  by  a  plan  I  have 
never  seen  mentioned,  although  I  got  the  idea 
from  the  plan  given  in  Gleanings,  of  changing 
places  of  the  robbers  with  the  robbed.  This 
plan  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little  too  much,  fear- 
ing it  might  result  in  both  colonies  becoming 
robbers,  so  I  did  what  I  could  to  protect  the 
robbed  colony  and  then  turned  the  hive  of  the 
robbers  completely  around.  In  a  very  short 
time  all  was  peaceful  again. 

In  connection  with  this  robber  case  an  odd  in- 
cident took  place.  Of  course  the  bees  of  the 
robber  colony  were  confused  by  having  the  en- 
trance turned  about,  so  I  was  watching  to  see 
how  they  behaved.  There  was  an  old  box 
standing  on  end  within  a  few  inches  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  hive  in  its  reversed  position  —  the 
box  containing  rags  that  had  been  used  for  win- 
ter packing.  There  was  quite  a  wide  crack  in 
the  box  next  to  the  hive,  and  I  noticed  that  bees 
would  go  in  at  this  crack  and  run  out  again.  I 
could  not  tell  where  they  came  from,  as  I  could 
not  trace  them  to  any  hive,  but  concluded  that 
the  robbers  were  having  their  turn  at  being  rob- 
bed. The  nearest  I  can  come  to  describing  the 
actions  of  these  bees  is  to  say  that  they  danced 
in  and  out  of  the  box  like  a  lot  of  delighted  chil- 
dren. The  next  day  a  little  swarm  of  bees  very 
accommodatingly  alighted  on  a  small  elm  in  the 
yard  near  this  box,  and  the  mystery  was  explain- 
ed. 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

[These  experiments  are  interesting  as  well  as 
valuable.  It  would  be  quite  feasible  to  hive  a 
swarm  on  the  plan  here  described;  and  the  beauty 
of  it  is,  it  requires  no  special  machinery,  tools, 
and  other  appliances. 

The  scheme  of  thwarting  robbers  is  also  good; 
but  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  it  to  determine  nvhich  colony  or  col- 
onies are  doing  the  robbing.  Take  a  little  com- 
mon white  flour  and  spray  it  on  the  bees  that  are 
coming  out  of  the  robbed  hive;  then  quickly 
rush  around  to  the  other  hives  in  the  yard  and 
see  where  the  floured  bees  are  going  in.  The 
plan  will  work  a  little  better  if  some  one  will 
sprinkle  the  flour  at  the  entrance  of  the  robbed 
colony  while  another  person  is  taking  a  quick 
glav  ce  at  the  entrances  of  all  the  hives.  As  a 
general  thing,  one  colony,  if  robbing  has  just 
started,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  mischief. 
If  robbing  once  gets  nvell  under  ivay,  and  the 
colony  is  overpowered,  there  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  more  than  one  colony  involved  in  the 
stealing  business.  Sometimes  the  whole  apiary 
will  get  into  a  bad  way.  See  answer  to  E.  D. 
Townsend  in  this  issue. — Ed.] 


Our  Caucasians  are  a  little  ahead  in  brood. 
Indeed,  our  black  races  did  not  seem  to  neglect 
their  brood  when  chilly  or  bad  weather  comes  on, 
like  the  Italians. 
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HIVING  SWARMS. 


How  to  Avoid  Climbing  Trees. 


BY  M.  GUMBERT. 


If  I  am  on  hand  when  a  swarm  issues  I  place  a 
queen-trap  on  the  hive  and  catch  the  queen;  re- 
move the  parent  colony  and  place  an  empty  hive 
in  place  of  the  old  one,  and  put  the  trap  with  the 
queen  on  front  of  the  empty  hive.  The  bees 
miss  the  queen  and  return  to  the  old  stand,  and 
the  work  is  done.  I  can  leave  the  swarm  there 
or  move  it  to  another  location.  If  it  is  a  prime 
swarm,  I  always  put  a  drone-guard  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  hive  to  keep  the  bees  from  abscond- 
ing, leaving  it  on  three  or  four  days,  or  until 
they  start  to  work.  If  I  fail  to  catch  the  queen, 
and  the  swarm  settles  on  a  tree,  I  hive  the  bees 
with  what  I  call  a  bee-ladder.  This  ladder  is  18 
feet  high.  It  rests  on  a  plank  8  feet  long,  and  is 
firmly  braced  by  a  pole  with  wire  loop  at  the 
lower  end,  through  which  to  drive  a  stake.  In- 
side this  ladder  are  grooves,  and  a  frame  is  made 
to  slide  up  and  down  easily.  A  rope  fastened  to 
this  fram«  goes  up  over  a  pulley  at  the  top,  and 
down  again  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  ladder  be- 
low. When  a  swarm  settles  I  set  the  ladder  up 
just  beneath  it;  place  a  hive  on  the  frame,  and 
draw  it  up  to  the  swarm  and  fasten  it  there.  I 
shake  a  few  bees  off  in  front  of  the  hive  with  a 
pole  so  that  they  start  going  in  and  keep  on,  then 
shaking  them  off  until  they  are  all  off  the  limb. 
I  then  let  the  hive  down  ilowly  by  means  of  the 
rope,  and  drive  all  the  bees  in. 

This  ladder  is  very  easily  let  down  and  moved 
to  anothtr  location.  Sometimes  when  I  see 
where  a  swarm  is  going  to  settle  I  get  the  ladder 


there  in  place,  and  every  thing  ready  before  the 
bees  are  all  clustered.  Sometimes  another  swarm 
will  come  and  settle  in  the  same  place  before  the 
first  ones  are  all  in  the  hive.  I  then  carry  it 
away,  when  I  am  ready  for  the  next  one.  I  have 
used  this  plan  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

In  hiving  after- swarms  I  always  give  a  comb  of 
unsealed  brood  instead  of  a  drone-guard.  This 
plan  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  experienced  bee- 
keepers, but  it  is  very  convenient  for  beginners 
and  for  any  persons  keeping  a  few  bees. 

Ohl,  Pa.,  March  17. 

[It  is  desirable  to  have  an  apiary  located  where 
there  are  low  trees  or  plenty  of  shrubbery. 
Where  this  is  the  case  a  swarm  can  usually  be 
taken  without  any  ladder-climbing. — Ed.] 


EVERGREEN  TREES  PLANTED  TO 
AFFORD  A  CLUSTERING-PLACE 
FOR  SWARMS. 

How  to  Catch  Virgin  Queens  by  Means 
of  Perforated  Zinc. 

BY  E.  L.  KIMBALL. 


The  enclosed  views  were  taken  at  J.  Kimball's 
apiary — Ozonic  Ridge  apiary,  as  we  call  it — lo- 
cated five  miles  from  Duluth,  Minn.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  swarm  in  a  small  spruce-tree,  and  the 
hive  prepared  to  receive  it.  Fig.  2  is  a  view  of 
the  same  taken  immediately  after  the  swarm  had 
been  shaken  from  the  tree.  The  tree  is  the  larg- 
est of  ten  small  evergreens — balsam,  spruce,  and 
pine  —  that  my  father  planted  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  apiary  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording 
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an  attractive  clustering-place  for  issuing  swarms. 
Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  all  our  swarms  that  haye 
formed  a  cluster  have  clustered  in  these  ten  ever- 
greens. This  particular  tree  is  a  favorite  with 
the  bees,  while,  with  the  exception  of  one  after- 
swarm,  no  swarm  has  ever  clustered  on  a  willow 
or  on  two  mountain-ash  trees  near  by. 

The  drone-guard  at  the  entrance  and  the  queen- 
excluder  on  top  of  the  hive  were  used  on  this  oc- 
casion for  two  reasons:  First,  we  were  hiving  the 
swarm  in  supers  filled  with  empty  extracting- 
frames.  Second,  we  had  discovered  that  the  col- 
ony's three-year-old  mother-queen  was  dead,  and 
that  there  were  several  virgin  queens  with  the 
swarm.  These  we  desired  to  save,  for  the  colony 
had  not  swarmed  once  during  the  life  of  its 
mother-queen,  and  each  year  had  surprised  us 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  built  up  in  the 
spring  and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  supers 
were  filled  during  the  honey-flow.  A  very  few 
minutes  after  the  swarm  had  been  shaken,  it  was 
possible  to  pick  up  and  cage,  one  at  a  time,  the 
virgin  queens  as  they  were  vainly  trying  to  enter 
the  hire  through  the  zinc.  Four  daughters  of 
our  choice  queen  were  thus  secured.  Later  the 
supers  containing  the  swarm  were  placed  on  top 
of  the  brood-nest  on  the  old  stand,  and  the  vir- 
gin queens,  except  the  one  in  the  brood-nest, 
were  placed  in  nuclei. 

Duluth,  Minn. 


SELF-HIVED  SWARMS. 


Some  Curious  Instances  of  Bees  in  the 
Walls  of  Buildings. 

BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


The  experience  of  Mr.  Frank  C.  Pellett,  page 
1318,  Nov.  1,  1908,  brings  to  mind  several  oc- 
casions when  swarms  came  to  my  apiary  and  took 
possession  of  empty  hives  in  which  I  had  noticed 
bees  in  greater  or  less  numbers  for  a  week  or  more 
previously.  The  first  case  was  over  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  had  some  discarded  Harbison  hives 
stored  in  the  loft  of  the  barn.  How  the  busy  lit- 
tle insects  knew  the  hives  were  there  I  do  not 
know,  though  I  suppose  they  had  been  prying 
about  every  nook  and  corner  from  which  the 
smell  of  bees,  honey,  or  wax  emanated.  They 
must  have  made  their  way  through  a  knot-bole 
or  crack  in  the  ordinary  rough  siding,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  hive.  I  saw  them  in  some  of 
the  hives  some  days  before,  but  did  not  think 
any  thing  of  it  at  the  time,  for  up  to  that  time  I 
never  had  any  self-hived  bees.  I  boied  a  few 
holes  on  a  level  where  the  entrance  of  the  hive 
would  come,  and  moved  the  colony  up  to  the 
wall  BO  the  bees  could  have  easy  ingress  and  egress. 
Tkis  colony  did  well,  and  remained  in  the  loft 
until  we  raised  the  building  to  make  room  for  a 
larger  barn. 

In  years  gone  by  I  have  had  several  swarms 
take  possession  of  empty  hives  containing  comb 
right  in  the  apiary.  In  one  instance  a  swarm 
came  to  the  apiary  in  February.  The  hive  was 
a  small  experimental  one  made  of  ^  inch  lum- 
ber, and  it  was  set  aside  to  go  in  the  hive  bone- 
yard  or  wood-pile.  One  day,  about  one  o'clock, 
in  the  spring,  a  year  ago,  I  happened  to  be  in  my 
workshop  when  I  heard  a  commotion  as  of  bees 


A  SELF-HIVED  SWARM. 

swarming  close  to  the  door.  Looking  out  I  saw 
a  big  swarm  taking  possession  of  a  discarded 
three-quarter  Langstroth  hive  that  stood  on  top 
of  another  hive.  Having  afolding  pocket  camera 
handy  I  sprung  it  on  the  lively  scene  with  the  re- 
sult shown  in  the  accompanying  half-tone  en- 
graving. Later  the  bees  vvere  shaken  into  a  reg- 
ular dovetailed  Langstroth  hive,  and  they  became 
an  industrious  colony. 

The  cases  above  refer.>-ed  to  are  but  two  of  sev- 
eral that  came  under  my  observation  right  in  my 
apiary.  There  is  a  large  house  in  our  neighbor- 
hood in  which  bees  repeatedly  domiciled  them- 
selves, much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  human  in- 
mates. While  the  bees  found  their  quarters 
warm  and  comfortable,  those  in  the  house  prob- 
ably suffered  some  on  cold  days  because  they 
could  not  start  a  fire  in  the  grate.  Smoke  would 
not  ascend  the  flue.  A  bricklayer  was  called, 
and  dismantled  the  chimney  under  difficuby,  un- 
til the  colony  was  reached  and  removed. 

A  small  cottage  on  a  place  adjoining  ours  has 
been  a  favorite  abode  for  bees  for  something  over 
twenty  years.  The  rustic  would  be  removed, 
the  colony  destroyed,  and  the  boards  replaced. 
In  a  year  or  two  another  swarm  of  bees  would 
come  and  squat  on  or  in  the  same  place.  It 
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seemed  the  bees  found  an  opening  in  a  chink  un- 
der the  eaves.  Recently  I  saw  this  house,  and 
the  rustic  is  not  replaced  any  more,  so  the  bees 
could  not  find  it  a  suitable  quarter  to  nest  in. 

For  years  a  colony  of  bees  held  sway  in  one  of 
the  ft}  ing  buttrejses  of  old  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Berkeley,  near  here.  The  bees  had  their  entrance 
within  a  yard  or  so  of  the  church  entrance,  and  I 
never  heard  of  the  congregation  being  molested 
by  the  busy  honey-gatherers. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  one  of  my  neighbors 
in  the  Claremont  district,  just  over  the  hill  from 
our  place,  asked  me  to  come  to  h's  place  and  see 
what  he  could  do  to  banish  a  colony  of  bees  that 
had  taken  possession  of  his  attic.  I  found  that 
for  years  he  had  been  the  victim  of  the  bees'  in- 
dustry. They  got  in  between  the  shingles  and 
the  plaster.  The  case  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary I  ever  heard  of.  Several  years,  during 
hot  weather,  the  honey  melted  and  ran  down  even 
into  the  rooms  below.  One  year,  a  mass  of  comb, 
honey,  and  bees  was  dislodged  by  the  heat  and 
went  tobogging  to  the  eaves.  The  plaster  was 
ruined.  Buckets,  pails,  and  tubs  were  set  to 
catch  the  dripping  honey.  When  I  visited  the 
place  the  ceiling  where  this  colony  was  located 
had  been  replastered.  The  swarm  had  been  re- 
moved, and  its  place  of  ingress  on  the  outside 
stopped. 

The  pestiverous  colony  that  I  was  called  to  ad- 
vise about  was  lodged  in  the  immense  wooden 
cornice,  and  was  to  be  reached  only  from  within 
the  attic.  One  of  the  owner's  sons  had  made  an 
opening,  and  was  trying  to  captu'e  or  dislodge 
tlie  bees,  He  procured  a  smoker,  and  had  tried 
to  drive  the  bees  away  or  kill  them  with  sulphur 
fumes,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  advised  by 
some  one  connected  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  give  them  their  cjuietus  by  means  of 
carbon  bisulphid.  Liberal  applications  failed  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  fumes  too  easily  finding  an  outlet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cornice.  To  ascertain  the  size  of 
the  colony  I  took  a  hand-saw  and  used  it  as  a 
knife  to  cut  the  comb  loose.  Sheets  of  comb  eight 
inches  wide  and  over  twenty-seven  inches  long 
were  taken  out.  The  honey  was  of  the  finest  col- 
or and  flavor  But  it  was  impossible  to  get  those 
bees  out — they  crawled  off  into  all  sorts  of  cor- 
ners. Every  hole  that  could  be  found  in  the 
shingles  and  in  the  cornice  had  been  plugged,  but 
still  the  bees  found  an  entrance.  1  advised  the 
young  man  to  let  the  bees  remain  until  late  in 
vvinter,  when  there  would  be  fewer  of  them,  and 
but  Jitfle  honey  to  make  a  muss  as  in  the  spring 
or  summer,  and  then  he  could  probably  easily 
rout  them  from  their  stronghold. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


FOUL  BROOD  AND  BLACK  BROOD. 
How  to  Know  Them. 

BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 

During  the  warm  part  of  the  year  we  receive 
on  the  average  from  two  to  three  samples  of  sus- 
p'"Ctrd  brooil  a  week  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  These  we  are  always  glad  to  examine 
a  ul  tend  r  a  report  o  %  fiee  of  fcharge,  pro^vidini^ 
that  ilie  specimens  aie  sent  in  a  stout  wooden  or 


tin  box;  but  no  ointment  or  cigar  box  must  be 
used  as  it  destroys  the  odor  of  the  comb. 

Last  fall  we  received  a  remarkably  character- 
istic sample — a  whole  comb,  in  fact,  showing  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  So  perfect  was  it 
that  we  took  a  photo  of  it  and  here  it  is.  But 
no  photograph  or  engraving  can  adequately  rep- 
resent the  various  shades  of  color,  grading  from 
that  of  a  brown  coffee  berry  to  a  bright  yellow; 
so  the  reader  will  have  to  imagine  this  part  from 
description. 

The  specimen  here  shown  is  typical  of  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  because  it  shows  sunk- 
en and  perforated  capped  cells  and  those  uncap- 
ped with  the  dead  larvae  lying  on  one  side.  While 
we  usually  expect  the  larvas  to  die  in  the  case  of 
old-fashioned  or  American  foul  brood  after  seal- 
ing, yet  when  the  disease  is  very  bad  in  the  comb 
we  find  dead  larvae  in  almost  all  stages  of  growth, 
showing  all  gradations  ot  colors,  from  a  bright 
yellow  to  a  deep  dark  brown.  Just  about  as  the 
larva  dies  it  takes  on  a  bright  yellow.  This 
turns  darker  and  darker,  showing  next  the  color 
of  the  coffee  we  drink  with  milk  in  it.  The 
shade  deepens  until  it  is  of  the  color  of  strong 
coffee  without  milk.  At  this  stage  the  larva 
loses  its  form,  sinking  down  info  a  shapeless 
mass;  and  if  a  toothpick  be  introduced  into  this 
mass  the  dead  matter  will  adhere  to  it,  roping 
out  some  two  or  three  inches  like  spittle.  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  term  ropy  foul  brood,  as 
distinguished  from  the  type  known  as  black 
brood,  or,  as  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  it, 
European  foul  brood. 

The  cappings  of  the  cells  of  the  old-fashioned 
foul  brood  aie  very  apt  to  be  sunken.  Some- 
where over  the  surface  there  may  be  a  small  hole 
as  if  it  had  been  pricked  with  a  pin.  This  hole 
may  be  very  minute;  but  as  it  enlarges  it  is  apt 
to  be  angular,  with  ragged  edges.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  bees  make  an  opening  in  the  cells, 
knowing  that  something  is  wrong,  and  the  mess 
within  is  so  foul  that  they  give  it  up  in  disgust. 
It  would  appear,  also,  that  some  of  the  bees  go 
back,  tear  away  the  opening  a  little  more,  and 
then  quit  the  job.  By  examining  the  engraving 
one  may  see  the  various  sizes  of  openings  in  the 
cappings.  Among  the  sunken  cells  and  perforat- 
ed ones  will  be  found  others  that  are  perfectly 
normal.  On  opening  up  the  same  we  find 
healthy  grubs  within. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  all  the  cells  in  a 
comb  affected,  even  in  an  advanced  stage.  In 
the  one  before  us,  probably  a  tenth  of  them  were 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  from  them  would 
emerge  in  the  course  of  time  healthy  normal  bees. 
Foul  brood,  then,  seems  to  attack  a  comb  in  spots. 
This  is  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that  young  larvas 
are  fed  with  the  pap  or  honey  containing  the  dis- 
ease germs,  and  others  may  be  accidentally  fed  by 
other  bees  a  food  that  is  in  no  way  affected,  and 
consequently  they  mature  perfectly  normal  bees. 

When  the  combs  are  badly  diseased,  like  the 
one  in  the  engraving,  it  will  give  off  a  strong 
odor  like  that  of  a  glue- pot,  such  as  one  gets 
while  the  glue  is  boiling,  except  that  it  is  worse. 
The  stench  is  almost  identical  with  that  which 
emanates  from  a  lot  of  dead  bees  piled  up  in  a 
damp  place  in  hot  weather.  Several  times  pur 
men  have  been  led  to  suppose  there  was  foul  brood 
in  the  yar^  by  the  pe(jy|ijii  odor,  when  examiDa.-> 
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tion  showed  that  a  lot  of  dead  bees  that  had  died 
during  the  winter  were  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

But  we  have  heaf  d  bee-keepers  say  that  they  do 
not  regard  the  odor  from  foul  brood  as  so  foul  as 
the  books  have  stated.  This  all  depends  on  the 
kind  of  nose  one  has.  Some  odors  are  sickening 
to  one,  but  endurable  to  another.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  odor  that  emanates  from  foul 
brood. 

When  one  finds  a  comb  like  the  one  shown  in 
the  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  the  colony 
is  pretty  badly  diseased;  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  other  hives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
likewise  affected;  because  when  a  case  is  so  far 
advanced  as  this,  the  probabilities  are  that  several 
colonies  in  the  yard  are  involved;  and  it  would 
be  well  to  make  a  general  search  through  the  api- 
ary. Colonies  with  entrances  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  and  near  by,  will  be  almost  sure 
to  show  some  diseased  cells  Possibly  one  will 
not  find  more  than  three  or  four  affected  cells, 
and  those  in  only  one  comb,  for  the  disease  has 
only  started  in  that  hive.  Sometimes  one  will 
not  be  able  to  find  a  single  cell  containing  a  dead 
larva.  In  one  case,  where  we  could  plainly  smell 
foul  brood,  we  could  not  find  any  dead  specimen 
in  any  cell  until  we  had  looked  over  the  combs 
for  something  like  half  an  hour,  opening  up  here 
and  there  a  cell,  until  we  finally  located  a  dead 
larva  whose  tissue  would^  rope  out  as  we  have 
before  explained.  But  as'a  general  thing,  before 
there  is  any  pronounced  odor  a  comb  will  be 
quite  badly  diseased.  In  that  case  one  is  not 
likely  to  notice  it,  even  at  the  entrance.  Some- 
thing will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
if  any,  and  whether  the  bees  are  ventilating  the 
hive. 

BLACK  BROOD. 

So  much  for  the  old-fashioned  ordinary  foul 
brood.  Black  brood  is  much  more  difficult  to 
diagnose.    It  may  look  vtry  much  like  oidinaiy 


dead  brood  or  what  is  called  "  pickled  "  brood  or 
"  starved  "  brood.  If  the  reader  will  imagine  a 
slightly  yeasty  or  sour  smell  combined  with  a 
faint  suggestion  of  foul  brood  he  will  get  an  idea 
of  the  characteristic  smell.  But  there  is  lacking 
the  strong  foul  smell  that  one  gets  from  ordinary 
foul  brood  that  has  been  so  often  likened  to  that 
which  we  get  from  an  ordinary  glue-pot.  Most 
of  the  larvse  have  died  before  sealing,  in  the  early 
stages;  while  in  the  case  of  the  old-fashioned  foul 
brood  in  the  other  stages,  most  of  it  dies  after 
sealing.  The  dead  larvae  do  not  lose  their  shape 
or  form,  neither  does  the  matter  rope  except  to  a 
very  slight  extent. 

In  the  case  of  either  black  or  foul  brood,  when 
one  finds  a  comb  affected  like  the  one  shown  in 
the  illustration  he  may  assume,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  disease  has  gained  a  pretty  good 
start  in  his  yard.  If  one  hive  is  badly  affected 
there  are  liable  to  be  a  good  many  other  grouped 
around  it  that  will  show  more  or  less  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  foul  or  black  brood  is  in  the  vicinity 
one  will  do  well  to  keep  tab  on  every  inch  of  his 
brood- combs,  going  over  them  every  few  days, 
especially  when  the  bees  are  running  short  of 
stores,  either  before  or  after  the  main  honey- flow. 
It  is  possible  that  one  may  catch  the  disease  at 
its  very  inception.  If  he  sees  a  cell  or  two  that 
are  ragged  and  sunken  in  one  hive  he  had  better 
go  over  his  whole  yard;  b"t  make  these  examina- 
tions when  bees  aie  not  robbing.  If  it  is  during 
the  robbing  season,  examine  the  hives  during  a 
misty  rain  or  at  night. 

The  greatest  means  of  spreading  the  disease  is 
by  robbing.  In  spite  of  all  we  can  do  or  say  in 
our  literature,  many  and  many  a  bee-keeper  will 
be  careless.  He  will  attempt  to  transfer  when 
the  bees  are  inclined  to  rob;  to  open  up  hives, 
scatter  the  honey  on  his  clothes,  on  the  ground, 
and  on  his  tools.  When  work'ng  over  a  diseas- 
ed colony  one  should  be  easeful  not  to  soil  his 
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clothes;  and  if  any  honey  is  daubed  on,  it  should 
be  sponged  off.  If  there  should  be  any  honey 
scattered  on  the  ground,  several  pailfuls  of  water 
should  be  poured  over  the  place  to  wash  out  any 
trace  of  sweet.  The  hands  should  always  be 
thoroughly  washed,  and  if  any  tools  are  daubed 
with  honey  or  foul -broody  matter  they  should 
be  scalded  or  held  for  a  moment  over  a  flame. 

In  the  limits  of  this  article  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  go  over  the  method  of  cure,  as  that  is 
fully  given  in  all  of  our  standard  text-books  and 
in  our  government  bulletins.  In  this  connection, 
perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.,  is  prepared  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  any  specimen  of  diseased 
brood  that  may  be  sent  in.  This  service  is  free, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  government  is  willing  to 
offer  information  on  how  to  cure.  The  Depart- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  get  information  regarding 
foul-brood  districts  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  not  for  the  purpose  of  publication  but  that 
it  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  localities. 

We  are  willing  to  help  our  readers  at  any  time; 
but  we  would  suggest  that  they  will  get  more  re- 


liable diagnoses  if  they  will  send  direct  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  lor  the  reason  that  all  speci- 
mens of  doubtful  brood  will  be  further  subjected 
to  microscopic  and  bacteriological  tests.  We  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  decide  on  doubt- 
ful specimens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  but  a 
bacteriologist  can  make  a  positive  determination 
in  such  cases. 


WHY  THE  BEES  DIDN'T  PAY. 
The  Let-alone  Policy. 


BY  DANA  F.  DOW. 

I  notice  that  one  of  your  Massachusetts  cor- 
respondents, who  possibly  wears  blue  "specs," 
complains  that  in  New  England  he  finds  nothing 
but    discouraged  failures  "  in  bee-keeping. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  could  see  the  hives 
of  some  of  these  so-called  bee-keepers  you  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  —  clumsy,  antiquated  af- 
fairs such  as  Noah  used  in  his  bee-cellar  in  the 
ark.  Many  of  these  hives  have  not  been  opened 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  the  brood-combs 


TRANSFERRING  BROOD-COMB  FROM  A  BEE-TREE. 

[After  the  tree  is  felled,  a  saw-cut  is  made  above  and  below  the  hollow  part  containing  the  bees,  and  enough  of  the  wood  split 
away  to  expose  the  combs.  Every  little  while  some  one  writes  of  a  new  scheme  for  holding  pieces  of  transferred  comb  in  frames; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  different  forms  of  bent  wires,  etc.,  are  as  good  as  cheap  string.  When  a  piece  of  comb  is  trans- 
ferred large  enough  to  fill  the  frame,  a  long  piece  of  string  may  be  wound  around  the  comb,  frame  and  all;  or  rubber  bands  may  be 
used.  But  if  small  pieces  of  comb  are  to  be  transferred,  as  from  a  bee-tree,  for  instance,  short  pieces  of  string  may  be  arranged  on  a 
board  as  in  the  illustration  above,  an  empty  frame  placed  over  them,  and  enough  pieces  of  brood  comb  cut  to  fill  it.  The  ends  of  the 
string  may  then  be  brought  together  over  the  top,  and  tied.  When  string  is  used,  no  harm  is  done  if  it  is  not  removed,  for  the  bees 
soon  do  that.— Ed.] 
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are  so  old,  misshapen,  and  crook- 
ed] that  you  almost  need  a  crow- 
bar in  order  to  pry  one  out. 
Brood- rearing  is  confined  to  a 
space  about  as  large  as  your  hand 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  combs, 
while  the  rest  of  the  space  is  clog- 
ged with  masses  of  honey  so  old 
that  it  is  fairly  petrified  —  the 
poor  bees  can  never  use  it,  for 
nothing  short  of  a  hatchet  will 
make  any  impression  on  it. 

Then  there  is  a  popular  notion 
that  bees  require  little  or  no  at- 
tention, and  that  the  bee  keeper 
has  done  his  whole  duty  when  he 
puts  on  a  super  of  sections  each 
year.  This  let-alone  plan  is  the 
worst  possible  policy  where  bee 
forage  is  meager,  and,  consequent- 
ly, where  the  bees  need  to  be  coax- 
ed to  do  their  best.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  sick  man  who,  when 
the  doctor  asked  him  if  he  bathed 
legularly,  replied,  "  Yes,  doctor,  regularly — ev- 
ery Fourth  of  July !  " 

Many  of  these  bee-keepers  (?)  leave  the  super 
on  all  winter,  giving  the  hives  no  protection 
whatever,  so  that  with  the  cold  empty  space 
above  them  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  bees  survive 
at  all. 

Then,  again,  hives  are  never  examined  and 
brood-combs  taken  out.  The  bee-keeper  knows 
nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  hives;  and  if 
the  bees  were  originally  Italians  they  have  long 
ago  degenerated  into  blacks.  Some  of  these  men 
never  saw  a  queen,  and  do  not  know  what  one 
looks  like,  because  the  hives  have  descended  from 
father  to  son,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation. Speak  to  such  a  man  about  buying  pure 
Italian  queens  and  he  would  have  "  heart  failure. " 

No  wonder  foul  brood  flourishes  and  colonies 
are  eaten  up  by  mice  and  moths.  It  is  condi- 
tions like  these  that  discourage  the  men  who 
have  fine  strains  of  Italians.  We  can  not  get 
queens  purely  mated  on  account  of  so  many 
black  drones. 

Of  course.  Eastern  Massachusetts  is  far  differ- 
ent from  other  sections  of  the  country  where  bees 
have  access  to  hundreds  of  acres  of  clover,  alfal- 
fa, buckwheat,  basswood,  and  other  bee  forage. 
This  is  a  poor  honey  country,  and  we  humbly 
take  off  our  hats  to  the  men  who  are  getting  200 
or  more  pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colony  in 
favorable  localities.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  are 
too  modest  to  intrude  our  own  "small  potatoes" 
when  the  professionals  are  securing  such  large  re- 
turns in  other  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  get  50 
pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colony  we  are  doing 
fairly  well;  but  there  are  some  men  who  have 
produced  95  and  even  150  pounds  on  their  best 
colony;  but  the  latter  was  a  phenomenal  yield. 

Massachusetts  bee-keepers  should  cheer  up, 
discard  their  antiquated  hives,  put  their  bees  in 
modern  hives,  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  short 
honey-flows;  give  winter  protection,  use  up-to- 
date  methods,  and  then  they  will  get  fair  results. 

Ipswich,  Mass. 

[You  will  find  some  of  the  conditions  you  de- 
scribe in  many  other  States  as  well  as  in  Massa- 


POUDER's  new  bee  supply  and  honey  house  at  859  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AVEVUE,   INDfANAPGLIS,  IND. 

chusetts.  Such  methods  anywhere  bring  dis- 
credit to  the  industry. — Ed.] 

POUDER'S  NEW  WAREHOUSE. 


BY  WALTER  S.  POUDER. 


Four  car-lines  pass  my  door — Columbia  Ave- 
nue line;  Brightwood  line;  East  Tenth  Street 
line,  and  Eighteenth  Street  line.  I  am  located 
seven  blocks  east  of  the  postoffice,  or  three  blocks 
further  out  than  my  old  location. 

My  new  storeroom  is  20  feet  front  and  120 
deep,  with  concrete  basement  10  feet  deep.  I 
have  a  freight  elevator  of  two- ton  capacity,  elec- 
tric power,  making  the  trip  in  25  seconds,  and 
stopping  automatically  at  either  floor.  In  un- 
loading a  car  of  goods  we  use  an  incline  from 
the  sidewalk  where  goods  slide  down  into  the 
basement.  Walls  are  enameled  white;  maple 
floor;  lighting  and  ventilating  are  superb.  The 
elevator  in  descending  trips  a  switch  which  turns 
on  electric  lights;  and  as  it  comes  up  it  trips  the 
lights  out  again.  I  have  every  modern  conven- 
ience for  liquefying  and  bottling  honey — water, 
gas,  and  electricity.  Some  of  my  friends  here 
refer  to  the  place  as  "  the  Bee  Palace. " 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOW  YOUNG  AS  WELL  AS  OLD  BEES 
GO  TO  THE  FIELDS. 


How  the  Intelligence  of  New  Honey  in 
the  Fields  is  Communicated  to  the  In- 
mates of  the  Hive;  an  Interesting  and 
Valuable  Series  of  Observations. 


BY  THE  LATE  E.  L.  PRATT. 


[The  following  article  was  written  only  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pratt.  This  contribution  to  our  present- 
day  literature  and  science  we  regard  as  exceptionally  interesting 
as  well  as  valuable.  In  a  measure  it  upsets  some  of  our  old  the- 
ories, and  likewise,  in  a  measure,  it  confirms  some  of  the  work 
of  other  writers. 

It  was  Mr.  Pratt's  habit,  when  he  had  leisure,  to  sit  and  watch 
his  bees  by  the  hour.  This  habit  continued  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  and  gave  him  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  hive  possessed  by  but  very  few. 
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When  the  members  of  the  National  convention  asked  hini  to 
make  a  series  of  observations  to  determine  the  facts  regaiding 
some  disputed  points,  no  better  man  from  training  and  experience 
could  have  been  selected;  and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  fortunate  that  he  happened  to  reduce  his  find- 
ings to  writings  before  he  died. — Ed.] 

During  the  National  convention  at  Harrisburg, 
I,  among  some  others,  was  directed  to  observe 
closely  the  action  of  colonies  storing  honey  in 
supers,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
just  how  the  bees  manage  this  important  part  of 
their  domestic  economy. 

Having  given  considerable  time  and  some 
study  to  the  subject  assigned  to  me  for  investiga- 
tion I  am  now  ready  to  make  a  report.* 

My  observations  have  all  been  made  with  fair- 
ly strong  colonies  in  normal  condition;  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  natural  conditions  prevailed  dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  making  my  observations. 

In  view  of  my  findings  I  am  forced  to  believe 
that,  during  a  heavy  honey-flow,  bees  of  all  the 
flying  ages,  even  down  to  the  nurse  stage,  are 
sent  afield  in  as  large  numbers  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  brood  during  the  warmer  hours  of  the 
day.  If  cool,  damp,  lowering,  or  windy,  how- 
ever, the  field  bees  carry  on  only  the  work  of 
honey-getting,  while  the  youngsters  stay  in  the 
hive  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  It  is  the  young 
bees  only  that  store  away  the  honey  in  the  su- 
pers, under  normal  conditions.  The  field  bees 
bring  the  raw  nectar  to  the  hive  and  deposit  it  in 
the  combs  of  the  brood-chamber  wherever  cells 
are  available.  Some  is  given  to  the  young  bees, 
to  be  sure  (more  to  set  them  on  the  right  track  to 
the  field,  I  believe,  than  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing); but  it  is  mainly  placed  in  the  cells  of  the 
brood-combs  to  be  later  removed,  when  partially 
ripe,  by  young  bees,  to  the  store-combs.  If  the 
combs  below  are  filled  or  partially  occupied,  the 
partly  cured  honey  naturally  goes  into  the  super. 

Some  little  ripening  of  honey  progresses  during 
the  day  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  bees;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  ripening  is  done  at  night 
by  vigorous  and  continuous  fanning  by  the  en- 
tire colony.  I  have  visited  my  bees  night  after 
night  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  time  needed  to 
reduce  honey  to  keeping  consistency;  but  the 
time  varies  with  the  amount  brought  in  during  a 
given  day.  At  times  the  fanning  is  continued 
until  morning,  while  at  other  times  it  may  stop 
at  midnight  or  an  hour  or  two  later.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  raw  nectar  is  mainly  placed  di- 
rectly in  the  brood-combs;  for,  go  at  any  hour 
you  may  to  a  super,  and  only  young  bees  will 
be  found  at  work  there,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
few  old  workers  on  the  gluing  job  " — they  may 
be  seen  at  all  times.  The  young  bees  are  con- 
stantly lifting  the  partially  ripe  honey  from  the 
brood-combs  up  into  the  super,  and  the  field  bees 
are  constantly  refilling  the  cells  in  the  brood- 
chamber  emptied  by  the  young  bees.  The  nec- 
tar gathered  to-day  is  lifted  as  partially  ripe  hon- 
ey into  the  super  the  next  or  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing day  (this  I  demonstrated  by  coloring  mate- 
rials on  several  different  occasions).    Many  bee- 

*  Where  I  use  the  word  "  super "  will  apply  just  as  well  to 
"  store  comb  "  or  combs  at  the  sides  of  a  brood-nest.  The 
same  may  apply  also  to  the  upper  part  of  any  or  all  the  brood- 
combs,  where  bees  naturally  place  their  ripe  stores,  gradually 
crowding  the  brood  downward  until  it  finally  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  combs  at  the  lower  parts  or  corners.  I  use  the 
term  "  super  "  in  the  text  as  being  convenient  and  well  under- 
stood by  all.    The  correct  term  is  store  comb. 


keepers  have  noted  how  much  thinner  the  honey 
is  in  the  brood-combs  than  that  found  in  the  ex- 
tracting-combs  during  any  given  flow. 

During  quite  cool  nights,  few  if  any  bees  re- 
main in  the  super  much  after  midnight;  but  they 
reoccupy  the  super  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  again 
high,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  warmth  of  all 
the  bees  is  needed  in  ripening  the  nectar  below, 
and  that  the  new  honey  above  is  at  keeping  coq- 
sisteccy,  or  it  would  not  be  neglected.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  constant  fanning  of  the  venti- 
lators reduce  the  honey  to  that  thick  ripe  consis- 
tency, after  which  it  is  gradually  conveyed  to  the 
store  combs;  and,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  it  is 
sealed  by  the  wax-workers  and  middle-aged  bees. 
When  once  stored,  honey  is  not  handled  again 
by  the  bees,  but  is  allowed  to  thicken  in  open 
cells. 

To  aid  our  bses  in  ripening  the  extracted  hon- 
ey, therefore,  a  black  "  paroid  "  roofing  to  draw 
the  heat  of  the  sun  would  seem  an  advantage  in 
cooler  climates.  To  hold  the  heat  and  to  prevent 
its  escape  at  night,  a  deep  telescoping  cover  with 
black  covering  is  an  aid  to  bees  in  comb-honey 
production. 

When  sweets  are  available,  those  first  finding 
it  do  not  deposit  it.  They  use  it  as  a  signal  to 
the  other  bees,  feeding  it  right  and  left  to  all  at 
hand  as  they  rush  over  the  combs.  If  the  flow 
of  the  sweet  keeps  up,  every  member  of  the  colo- 
ny is  given  a  taste;  then  depositing  begins,  and 
will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  flow  from  that 
given  source.  Slow  colonies  may  be  started  on 
a  flow  by  shaking  some  of  the  new  honey  of  oth- 
er colonies  over  its  combs. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1909. 


PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

What  to  Do  Just  Preceding  the  Honey- 
Flow;  the  Importance  of  Having  Plenty 
of  Stores  to  Last  Until  the  Maifl  Honey- 
Flow  Begins.   

BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 

Immediately  following  fruit-bloom  there  is  an 
interval  of  about  three  weeks  before  the  clover- 
flow,  when  there  will  probably  be  no  honey  com- 
ing in  in  the  northern  States;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  interval,  providing  the  weather  has 
been  favorable,  so  that  the  bees  could  work  on 
the  fruit-bloom,  the  hives  are  heavy  with  brood. 
If  the  beginner  will  remember  that,  during  the 
three  weeks  preceding  the  honey-flow  from  clo- 
ver, there  will  be  more  brood  in  the  combs  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  year,  and  that  nearly 
the  whole  force  of  workers  that  gather  the  sur- 
plus-honey crop  are  reared  during  the  six  weeks 
preceding  the  clover  season,  he  will  better  under- 
stand what  I  shall  have  to  say  a  little  later. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  brood-rearing  dur- 
ing the  six  weeks  preceding  the  clover-flow  are 
very  important;  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  not  half  the  colonies  in  the  country  are  pro- 
vided with  these  favorable  conditions.  Every 
good  colony  should  have  at  least  12  pounds  of 
honey  in  the  frames  for  breeding  purposes  at  the 
end  of  fruit-bloom.  Colonies  medium  in  size, 
that  is,  those  light  in  bees  and  brood,  may  need 
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less.  To  tell  how  much, honey  there  is,  there  is 
no  sure  way  other  than  to  lift  out  the  combs  and 
make  an  examination.  It  can  be  depended  upon 
that  a  brood-comb  spaced  1^  inches  from  center 
to  center  will  contain,  when  sealed,  fully  5  pounds 
of  stores.  A  part  of  these  stores  will  consist  of 
bee- bread,  so  if  there  are  three  combs  of  stores  in 
the  hives  containing  the  best  colonies  at  the  close 
of  fruit-bloom,  such  colonies  will  be  in  the  ideal 
condition  that  we  so  much  desire,  and  there  will 
be  nothing  further  to  do  with  them  until  the  time 
arrives  for  putting  on  the  supers.  One  comb  of 
stores  may  carry  a  weak  colony  over  this  period, 
and  two  combs  will  be  sufficient  for  medium  col- 
onies. The  ten-frame  hives  prove  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage here;  for,  although  there  is  room  for 
plenty  of  stores,  enough  space  is  left  for  brood- 
rearing  besides. 

It  is  probably  true  that,  in  a  colony  of  bees  in 
normal  condition,  the  workers  do  not  become 
field  bees  until  they  are  seventeen  days  old.  By 
"  normal  condition  "  here  is  meant  a  colony  hav- 
ing enough  field  bees  to  keep  the  nurse  bees 
(those  under  seventeen  days  old),  busy  taking 
care  of  the  nectar  that  is  brought  in,  building 
comb,  etc.  It  often  happens  in  the  clover  belt, 
especially  in  the  northern  States,  that  the  honey 
season  begins  before  many  of  tiie  colonies  reach 
this  normal  condition,  especially  if  the  winter 
was  long  and  severe.  In  such  cases  many  of  the 
bees  must  go  to  the  field  in  search  of  nectar  long 
before  they  are  seventeen  days  old;  and  as  soon 
as  the  colonies  get  started  in  earnest  they  become 
normal,  bee  luse  enough  of  the  bees  iiave  been 
forced  into  the  field  through  necessity  to  make  a 
balanced  force,  so  to  speak. 

Since  the  old  bees  that  winter  over  die  off  in 
April  and  May,  a  large  number  of  young  bees 
must  be  reared  during  the  spring  months  to  re- 
place this  loss.  This  is  the  reason  why  there 
must  be  an  abundance  of  stores  at  all  times  dur- 
ing this  heavy  breeding  season.  The  ideal  way 
is  to  feed  all  colonies  that  are  short  of  stores  in 
the  fall,  and  if,  for  any  reason,  some  of  the  colo- 
nies become  short  of  stores  during  the  spring 
months,  combs  of  honey  saved  for  this  purpose 
should  be  given.  If  no  such  combs  of  honey 
are  available,  the  Doolittle  or  Alexander  feeders 
may  be  used.  For  spring  feeding  the  grade  of 
honey  i3  not  so  important,  and  it  should  be  mix- 
ed with  an  equal  amount  of  water  by  weight  to 
make  the  syrup.  For  the  fall  feeding,  onlj  gran- 
ulated sugar  should  be  used,  and  the  syrup  should 
consist  of  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water  by 
weight,  With  plenty  of  stores  in  the  hives,  as 
mentioned  first,  no  spring  stimulative  feeding 
will  be  found  necessary.  The  beginner  especial- 
ly should  avoid  conditions  which  make  it  neces- 
sary to  feed  for  stimulative  purposes  or  even  the 
exchanging  of  combs  to  equalize  the  stores.  Such 
spring  "fussing "should  not  be  attempted  by  the 
novice,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  even  the  old 
hand  at  the  business  will  gain  much  by  such 
management,  or  whether  the  colonies  will  be  in 
better  condition  than  they  would  be  if  provided 
with  plenty  of  stores  in  the  fall  to  last  until  the 
opening  of  the  main  honey-flow  the  following 
season. 

THE  DANGER  OF  ROBBING  IN  THE  SPRING;  HOW 
TO  STOP  IT  AND  HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT. 

The  danger  of  robbing  is  enough  to  discourage 


anyone  from  openioff  the  hives  during  the  spring 
months  except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
during  that  part  of  the  year.  The  apiarist  himself 
is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  robbing.  In 
the  first  place,  poor  methods  of  wintering  result 
in  weak  colonies  which  are  not  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  stronger  ones.  Beginners, 
not  knowing  about  this,  are  apt  to  handle  colo- 
nies indiscriminately  during  the  spring  months; 
and  if  the  ever-ready  robbers  get  a  taste  of  the 
stores  of  honey,  robbing  will  be  started.  The 
weak  colony  that  was  being  handled  is  in  poor 
condition  to  defend  the  stores,  even  if  the  bees 
had  a  disposition  to  do  so.  Our  beginner  may 
not  have  noticed  that  the  colony  was  being  rob- 
bed until  there  was  a  great  uproar  at  the  entrance 
of  that  particular  hive;  and  at  this  point  he  is 
likely  to  do  the  most  unwise  thing  possible;  that 
is,  to  move  the  colony  to  a  cellar  or  honey-house 
with  the  idea  of  saving  it.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  let  the  robbing  go  on  until  night, 
when  all  would  be  quiet,  and  then  the  robbed 
colony  could  be  set  over  a  moderately  strong 
one,  which  would  be  abundantly  able  to  defend 
the  stores.  There  is  apt  to  be  trouble  with  the 
robbers,  even  when  this  is  done,  as  many  of  them 
will  stay  over  night  in  the  hive  that  was  being 
robbed,  and  will  try  to  make  an  attack  the  next 
morning.  If  this  weak  colony  had  been  placed 
over  another  weak  one,  the  probability  is  that 
both  would  be  robbed  the  next  morning,  and  for 
this  reason  it  should  be  placed  over  a  fairly  good 
colony,  as  stated  before. 

After  the  weak  colony  has  been  placed  over  a 
strong  one,  an  empty  hive-body,  as  near  like  it  as 
possible,  should  be  set  on  the  old  bottom-board, 
and  the  cover  that  formerly  was  on  the  weak  col- 
ony put  over  it.  Most  of  the  robbers  will  be  at- 
tracted to  this  place  the  next  morning,  and  they 
will  ruah  into  the  empty  hive  instead  of  attacking 
some  nearby  colony,  thus  starting  the  robbing  all 
over  again. 

With  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  we  sometimes 
exchange  the  places  of  the  two  colonies — that  is, 
the  one  doing  the  robbing  and  the  one  being 
robbed;  but  the  plan  does  not  always  work. 
Only  last  spring  we  tried  this  with  two  of  our 
colonies.  The  one  that  was  being  robbed  had 
enough  bef  s  so  they  should  have  defended  them- 
selves, but  for  some  reason  they  did  not.  We 
exchanged  the  places  of  the  two  colonies,  but  it 
was  not  very  long  before  the  bees  of  the  strong 
colony  found  out  the  change  and  began  carrying 
the  hoaey  from  the  weak  colony  back  to  their 
own  hive  now  on  the  new  stand.  The  beginner 
should  not  attempt  to  adopt  this  plan  of  stopping 
robbing,  for  often  those  with  considerable  ex- 
perience can  not  distinguish  which  colony  is  do- 
ing the  mischief. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  contract  the  entrances  in 
the  spring  to  conform  to  the  size  of  the  colonies. 
In  this  way,  not  only  the  heat  is  retained  but  the 
bees  in  the  weak  colonies  are  usually  able  to  de- 
fend themselves.  When  the  entrance-blocks 
have  been  thus  adjusted  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  some  of  the  strong  colonies  need 
larger  openings. 

If  the  beginner  would  go  into  a  bee  yard  and 
find  robbing  going  on,  his  first  thought  would 
be  to  contract  the  entrances  of  the  weak  colonies. 
This  might  be  the  wise  thing  to  do;  but  robber 
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are  in  the  air  that  have  secured  a  taste  of  honey 
from  some  source,  and  they  are  watching  for  a 
chance  to  secure  more.  If  any  one  were  to  light 
a  smoker  and  go  into  the  yard  with  the  air  full  of 
robbers,  such  robbers  would  very  likely  be  at- 
tracted, especially  if  the  guards  at  the  entrances 
of  the  weak  colonies  were  smoked  so  that  the 
blocks  could  be  adjusted.  Therefore,  if  any 
change  must  be  made  with  such  weak  colonies  it 
should  be  made  at  night,  when  the  bees  are 
through  flying  for  the  day,  so  that  all  will  be 
quiet  the  next  morning. 

Of  course,  when  the  honey  season  opens  later 
on,  such  trouble  with  robbing  quickly  disappears, 
for  bees  do  not  rob  each  other  to  any  extent  when 
they  can  get  nectar  from  natural  sources. 

Remus,  Mich. 

[Elsewhere  we  have  commented  on  the  value  of 
this  article — in  fact,  the  whole  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Townsend.  We  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  advice  that  the  colonies  be  put 
in  prime  condition  in  the  fall;  that  is,  they  should 
be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  stores  so  they 
will  not  require  to  be  fed  or  equalized  the  follow- 
ing spring.  A  large  amount  of  testimony  was 
brought  to  bear  on  this  matter  some  six  months 
ago;  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  so  many 
veterans  agreed  on  the  proposition.  It  was  urged 
to  feed  in  the  spring  if  you  haue  to;  but  get  in- 
to the  habit  of  feeding  enough  in  the  fall,  if  the 
bees  are  not  already  supplied,  so  they  will  have 
enough  and  to  spare  until  the  main  honey  flow 
next  season. 

We  believe  it  is  good  policy  sometimes  to  al- 
low robbers  to  finish  up  their  job  when  once  they 
get  agoing  on  a  weak  colony;  but  some  late  ex- 
perience has  suggested  to  us  a  much  better  policy; 
and  that  is,  to  take  the  robbed  colony  and  put  it 
down  cellar  and  keep  it  there  for  two  days.  On 
the  stand  from  which  the  colony  is  removed  we 
place  a  robber-trap,  consisting  of  a  regular  bee- 
hive like  those  used  in  the  bee-yard,  having  a 
bee-escape  leading  into  the  entrance — that  is,  so 
placed  that  bees  can  go  in  but  not  out  of  the 
hive.  This  robber-trap  should  be  placed  on  the 
stand  just  as  soon  as  the  other  hive  is  taken  away. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  it  will  have  caught  aU 
the  robbers,  and  the  yard  will  be  just  as  quiet  as 
if  nothing  had  happened;  for  experience  shows 
there  are  but  few  bees  involved  in  the  robbing 
business,  and  those  mostly  from  one  colony. 
Take  the  trapped  robbers  and  put  them  down 
cellar,  or,  better  still,  carry  them  to  an  outyard, 
then  put  the  robbed  colony  on  the  top  of  anoth- 
er strong  colony,  and  allow  them  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation. 

The  trouble  with  ordinary  robbing  is  that, 
when  it  once  gets  started  in  a  yard,  the  apiarist  is 
almost  sure  to  be  annoyed  day  after  day  unless 
he  catches  them  in  a  trap,  as  here  explained,  and 
carries  them  to  an  outyard  where  th«  conditions 
and  environments  are  different.  In  some  cases 
we  advise  brimstoning  the  robbers  outright.  If 
they  are  "old  offenders"  the  apiarist  will  be 
money  ahead  to  do  so.. 

The  prevention  of  robbing  is  better  than  the 
cure,  and  the  beginner  can  not  be  too  careful  in 
following  the  above  very  wise  directions.  Weak 
colonies  with  plenty  of  stores  in  hives  with  large 
entraneces  are  perpetual  temptations  to  bees  in- 
clined to  rob. — Ed.] 


BUCKWHEAT-GROWING. 


Some  Questions  Answered  in  Regard  to  it. 


BY  H.  B.  HARRINGTON. 


So  many  letters  with  questions  have  come  to 
me  since  my  article  on  page  317  appeared  that  I 
thought  best  to  answer  them  all  through  Glean- 
ings. We  have  raised  four  varieties  —  the  old 
black,  the  gray,  the  silverhull,  and  the  Japanese. 
The  berry  of  the  black  is  large  and  rough,  and 
the  hull  thick  and  hard.  The  flour  is  dark- 
colored,  but  made  very  good  cakes  and  biscuits 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  straw  is  large  with  long 
branches. 

^i,The  gray  (or  calico)  buckwheat  has  still  larger 
straw,  and  we  have  harvested  our  largest  yields 
of  grain  from  this  variety.  The  first  crop  of 
this  variety  we  raised  from  less  than  one  peck  of 
seed  sown  broadcast  by  hand  on  one  acre  of  very 
rich  river-bottom  land.  We  harvested  42  bush- 
els of  very  fine  grain. 

The  silverhull  grows  with  a  smaller  straw;  the 
berry  grows  nearer  to  the  stalk  in  compact  tufts, 
or  bunches;  the  hull  is  thin  and  the  flour  light- 
colored.  We  like  to  raise  it  because  it  looks  so 
pretty  as  it  comes  from  the  thrashing-machine. 

The  Japanese  is  a  quick  grower,  bound  to  get 
ripe,  no  matter  how  late  it  is  sown.  It  grows 
more  like  the  silverhull,  and  the  flour  is  also  very 
light-colored. 

The  most  buckwheat  we  ever  harvested  from 
one  acre  was  45  bushels.  That  is  good  for  Ohio, 
but  not  much  of  a  crop  for  Northern  Michigan 
or  Wisconsin. 

One  can  raise  a  big  crop  of  buckwheat  after 
plowing  under  a  crop  of  clover,  but  the  roller 
must  be  used  to  pack  the  ground  and  make  a 
fine  seed-bed  for  the  young  plants.  There  is  no 
land  too  rich  or  too  poor  to  raise  buckwheat. 
On  rich  land,  for  early  sowing,  one  peck  per  acre 
is  enough;  on  thin  poor  land  two  or  three  pecks 
should  be  sown.  On  the  rich  land  the  gray  va- 
riety branches  out  wonderfully.  Late  in  the  sea- 
son more  seed  is  necessary.  As  late  as  August 
1,  silverhull  or  Japanese  might  require  four  pecks 
per  acre.  We  should  expect  a  five-peck  seeding 
as  early  as  July  15,  on  any  decent  land,  to  lodge, 
fall  down,  and  go  to  nothing. 

Phosphate  stiffens  buckwheat  straw.  It  is  not 
so  apt  to  lodge  where  commercial  fertilizer  is 
used. 

Our  best  crops  of  honey  have  been  gathered 
from  the  varieties  with  the  larger  straw,  but  we 
have  had  good  crops  from  all  varieties. 

Of  course,  plant  potatoes  in  June  or  as  late  as 
the  first  of  July.  If  rye  is  to  be  plowed  under, 
let  it  get  as  large  a  growth  as  possible.  I  prefer 
to  plant  in  the  first  half  of  June. 

The  American  farmer  must  learn  to  feed  his 
land  better.  Nature  has  fitted  rye  to  grow 
in  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  when 
no  land  should  be  left  bare  to  wash,  leach,  and 
waste.  Potato-fields,  corn-stubble,  and  all  va- 
cant fields  that  have  been  tilled  should  be  sown 
to  rye  in  the  fall.  It  pays  big,  even  if  the  land 
is  plowed  in  the  latter  part  of  May  for  a  summer 
crop;  but  it  will  pay  a  bee-keeper  much|better  to 
let  it  stand: and  get  a  big  growth  then  plow  un- 
der for  buckwheat.    For  the  best  possible  honey 
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crop  I  would  sow  buckwheat  July  4;  for  the 
best  possible  grain  crop,  sow  the  15th  or  18th  of 
July. 

Medina,  O. 


Heads  of  Grain 

From  •  Different  Fields 


MOVING    SHORT    DISTANCE    RESULTED    IN  PRAC- 
TICALLY NO  LOSS. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  past  winter  I  wrote 
to  the  editor  and  also  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle, 
asking  their  advice  about  moving  my  bees  100 
yards.  Mr.  Root  advised  moving  them  some 
two  miles  or  more  and  letting  them  remain  eight 
or  ten  weeks  as  the  most  practical  way  to  avoid 
a  big  loss  of  bees.  Mr.  Doolittle  advised  me  to 
move  them  at  the  beginning  of  a  cold  rough 
spell  of  weather,  right  from  the  old  stand  to  the 
new.  I  felt  satisfied  that,  if  I  would  reduce  the 
loss  of  bees  to  a  minimum,  I  must  adopt  the 
plan  as  advised  by  Mr.  Root;  but  being  pressed 
for  time,  and  the  roads  being  very  bad,  I  decided 
to  take  Mr.  Doolittle' s  advice.  So  about  the 
first  cold  spell  we  had  in  February  I  moved  the 
bees  to  their  new  stands  in  the  apple  orchard. 

In  a  few  days  the  weather  was  warm  and  the 
bees  were  in  full  flight;  and,  my!  how  they  did 
return  to  the  old  stands!  and  they  kept  up  this 
returning  (I  say  returning  because  nearly  all  of 
them  seemed  to  go  back  to  the  new  stands  at 
about  sundown)  for  six  or  eight  days,  when  ev- 
ery thing  seemed  to  quiet  down,  and  I  believe 
my  bees  are  in  as  good  condition  as  they  would 
have  been  had  they  not  been  moved  at  all. 

One  hive  that  stood  out  by  itself  I  shook  after 
moving  to  the  new  stand;  but  I  don't  think  it 
lessened  the  number  of  returning  bees,  as  some 
seem  to  think.  In  moving  50  colonies  I  do  not 
think  I  lost  more  than  one  or  two  thousand  bees. 

Should  I  ever  wish  to  move  them  a  short  dis- 
tance again  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
move  them  any  distance  in  winter,  and  I  believe 
it  would  work  any  time  if  honey  is  not  coming 
in. 

I  failed  to  state  at  the  outset  that  Doolittle  ad- 
vised leaving  a  board  over  the  entrance  for  a  few 
days  after  moving,  which  I  did. 

Woffard,  S.  C,  April  25.      S.  Cheatham. 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  ON  MOVING  BEES  IN  CAR 
LOTS. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  arrange  the  bees  in  a 
car?  How  many  colonies  make  an  average  car- 
load.? No  doubt  the  weight  of  the  colony  would 
count,  but  possibly  the  capacity  of  the  car  would 
be  greater  as  regards  wtight  than  space  for  this 
purpose;  so  the  only  question  would  be  that  of 
how  many  colooies  an  ordinary  car  would  hold. 

As  Mr.  M.  A.  Gill,  of  Longmont,  has  just 
shipped  a  carload,  no  doubt  you  could  obtain 
from  him  a  practical  article  covering  all  these 
points,  and  one  that  would  be  interesting  reading 
even  to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  ship  bees  in 
that  way,  as  Mr.  G.  has  the  knack  of  explaining 
the  little  points  that  many  overlook  ,  but  are  the 
very  ones  most  important;  and  one  who  has  seen 


him  load  honey  in  cars  would  know  he  would 
load  bees  just  the  right  way.        W.  Hickox. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Apr.  30. 

[You  will  probably  find  the  information  you 
seek,  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  moving  bees,  edi- 
torially on  p.  260  of  May  1st  Gleanings.  Between 
300  and  400  colonies  can  be  accommodated  in  a 
car;  but  when  we  moved  500  colonies  to  Cuba 
we  used  nearly  two  cars.  Five  hundred  in  one 
car,  unless  it  were  a  very  large  one,  would  be  a 
little  crowded.  It  is  quite  important  to  leave  an 
aisle  down  through  the  car  so  that  the  man  who 
accompanies  the  bees  can  get  at  any  one  colony 
to  give  it  the  needed  attention.  There  should 
also  be  room  enough  between  the  hives  on  a  ver- 
tical line  so  that  there  will  be  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  man  to 
spray  the  screen  of  any  colony  that  is  becoming 
too  hot  or  clustering  too  tightly  on  the  wire 
cloth. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Gill  for  a  report  of  his 
experience  in  moving  a  car  of  bees. — Ed.] 


COLONIES  MOVED   1600    MILES  BY  RAIL  IN  WIN- 
TER. 

I  have  just  reached  Northern  Wisconsin  with 
26  colonies  of  bees,  having  come  from  New 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  1600  miles.  Before  I 
started,  the  bees  had  a  good  fly  almost  every  day 
till  I  screened  the  entrances,  Jan.  4.  They  were 
put  in  a  car  on  Jan.  5,  arrived  at  Bruce  Jan.  19, 
and  were  taken  out  Jan.  23,  hauled  11  miles,  and 
put  in  the  cellar  after  reversing  the  bottom-boards 
from  the  y%  bee-space  to  a  2-inch  space  (Miller 
style  of  bottom-board).  They  had  no  two-inch 
rim  with  screen  at  top.  The  weather,  till  I  got 
as  far  as  Amarilla,  Texas,  was  warm  enough  for 
bees  to  fly;  and  I  wished,  after  I  started,  that  I 
had  put  screens  over  the  top;  but  it  was  cool 
enough  from  Amarilla  till  I  arrived  at  Bruce, 
Wis.  They  certainly  had  a  trying  time.  Bed- 
springs,  etc.,  were  over  the  hives,  and  the  car 
would  throw  them  up  and  down  and  jar  the  hives 
terribly.  When  I  reversed  the  bottom-boards 
after  they  were  put  in  the  cellar  some  had  a  pint 
of  dead  bees;  but  most  of  them  had  very  few. 
They  were  all  alive  and  appeared  all  right. 

Carlsbad,  N.  M.  S.  D.  Clark. 


FOUR  YEARS  AMONG  THE  BEES;  SEE  FRONT  COV- 
OF  LAST  ISSUE. 

In  1905  I  purchased  my  first  colony  of  bees, 
and  I  have  been  increasing  ever  since.  At  pres- 
ent I  have  35  colonies.  On  the  cover  of  last  is- 
sue is  a  reproduction  from  a  photograph  of  my 
apiary,  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  Clover- 
dale.  I  run  mostly  for  extracted  honey.  This  I 
bottle  in  one-pound  bottles,  and  sell  retail  in 
nearby  towns  and  villages.  In  1908  I  harvested 
over  one  ton  of  extracted  honey  besides  some 
comb  honey  from  22  colonies  which  I  had  in  the 
spring.  Those  large  hives  in  the  background 
are  chaff-packed.  I  use  the  method  of  tiering  up 
the  brood  above  the  queen-excluder. 

Honey  in  this  locality  is  mostly  gathered  from 
alsike  and  white  clover.  The  bees  were  gather- 
ing pollen  this  year  about  the  middle  of  Februa- 
ry. Howard  A.  Tibben. 

Jarrettown,  Pa. 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO    BUILD  UP  A  WEAK  GOLDEN 
COLONY. 

I  have  what  I  think  is  a  valuable  queen  (Gold- 
en) purchased  of  E.  L.  Pratt  last  summer.  I  got 
her  safely  introduced,  and  she  built  up  a  power- 
ful colony  by  fall,  and  went  into  winter  quarters 
in  excellent  condition,  but  came  out  this  spring 
with  not  more  than  a  pint  of  bees.  Now,  as  I 
am  practically  only  a  beginner  I  should  like  to 
know  the  best  plan  for  me  to  take  to  build  this 
colony  up  again.  Would  you  please  advise  me? 
White  clover  is  coming  on  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  plenty  of  it  too. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CLOSING  HIVES  IN  WINTER  WITH 
WIRE  CLOTH  A  FAILURE. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  of  some  of  our 
experiments  with  the  wire-cloth  vestibules.  My 
neighbor  had  19  colonies  of  bees  last  fall,  and, 
against  my  advice,  he  closed  these  colonies  up 
with  wire  vestibules.  He  doesn't  take  Glean- 
ings, and,  as  a  result,  his  bee-sheds  look  lonely 
and  deserted,  14  out  of  19  colonies  having  died. 
I  might  have  made  the  same  mistake  had  I  not 
read  up  on  this  subject  in  Gleanings.  See  the 
difference?  Edward  Harden. 

Hyndman,  Pa.,  April  26. 

[If  there  are  other  colonies  of  good  strength 
in  the  yard,  pick  out  a  frame  of  hatching  brood 
from  one  of  the  strongest  and  give  it  to  this  weak 
colony.  In  four  or  five  days  more  give  another 
frame  from  another  hive.  A  very  strong  colony 
can  often  spare  a  little  brood  like  this  without 
very  much  detriment  to  itself;  but  be  sure  not  to 
give  the  weakling  too  many  frames  of  hatching 
brood  in  too  short  a  space  of  time. 

If  the  weak  colony  is  the  only  one  in  the  yard, 
contract  it  down  to  the  smallest  space  the  bees 
can  occupy.  If  it  be  short  of  stores,  feed  a  little 
syrup  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  night,  and  at 
the  same  time  contract  the  entrance  down  to  the 
space  one  or  two  bees  can  pass  at  a  time. — Ed.] 


WIRE-CLOTH    SEPARATORS;    THE  ADVANTAGE  OF 
DRONE  COMBS  FOR  EXTRACTING. 

I  used  five  supers  with  wire-cloth  separators 
last  year,  and  secured  some  of  the  finest  honey  I 
ever  had.  One  colony  on  which  I  used  them 
finished  a  super  of  thirty-two  4X5  sections,  fas- 
tening only  one  section  to  separators,  and  in  this 
one  the  foundation  broke  down  and  swung 
against  the  separator.  This  was  when  the  hon- 
ey-flow was  at  its  height.  I  put  a  super  on  when 
the  honey-flow  began  to  wane,  and  they  built 
comb  on  each  side  of  the  separators,  besides  draw- 
ing foundation  out  also. 

Aside  from  this  I  had  no  trouble  with  combs 
being  attached  to  separators.  The  sections  were 
well  iilled,  cases  of  20  sections  weighing  19  to 
19^  lbs.  net.  I  have  used  drone  comb  for  ex- 
tracting, and  like  it  very  much.  The  honey 
leaves  the  combs  much  more  easily  than  from 
worker  comb.  Chas  B.  Allen. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

[All  the  reports  we  have  thus  far  received, 
where  wire-cloth  separators  have  been  tested,  have 
shown  exceedingly  gratifying  results.  The  one 
serious  drawback,  namely,  expense,  in  many  cases 
has  been  more  than  met  by  the  extra  qu3lity  of 
the  honey  secured;  for  if  one  can,  by  an  added 


outlay  in  the  cost  of  separators,  shove  his  comb 
honey  up  one  or  two  notches  in  the  grading  No. 
1  and  fancy,  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  any- 
where from  one  to  two  cents  more  on  each  sec- 
tion. If  the  one  separator  will  accommodate 
four  sections,  this  will  make  a  gain  of  from  four 
to  eight  cents  in  one  season. 

Like  every  thing  else  of  this  kind  that  promises 
much,  one  should  try  them  out  on  only  a  small 
scale;  and  then  if  preliminary  tests  are  satisfac- 
tory he  can  make  a  larger  outlay. 

The  statement  regarding  the  advantage  of 
drone  comb  for  extracting,  to  the  effect  that  such 
combs  will  extract  more  easily  by  reason  of  the 
larger  cells,  is  one  on  which  we  should  like  to  get 
the  opinion  of  some  of  our  extensive  liquid-hon- 
ey producers.  The  objection  to  drone  comb,  of 
course,  is  the  danger  of  rearing  a  lot  of  drone 
brood  and  drones,  under  some  conditions,  at 
least,  unless  one  keeps  a  very  close  tab  on  every 
inch  of  surface  of  comb  in  the  extracting-supers, 
and  this  is  impracticable  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son. To  rear  drones  in  any  quantity,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  queens,  is  exceedingly 
wasteful,  because  it  effects  a  material  reduction 
in  the  output  of  the  colony,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  bees  that  ought  to  be  otherwise  engaged. — 
Ed.] 


an  extractor  with  removable  comb-pockets. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  Cowan  honey-ex- 
tractor made  for  me  with  the  comb-pockets  so 
made  that  I  could  take  them  out  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning.  They  were  hung  something  like 
the  old-fashioned  barn-doors.  There  was  a 
square  hole  in  the  lower  hinge,  which  fitted  over 
a  square  lug  on  the  sprockets,  so  that  all  the 
pockets  could  turn  or  be  reversed  at  the  same 
time.  The  hole  in  the  upper  hinge  was  round, 
so  that  the  pocket  would  swing  easily  from  side 
to  side. 

When  I  wished  to  remove  a  pocket  I  simply 
lifted  it  up  off  the  square  lug  on  the  sprocket, 
and  then  let  it  down  until  the  upper  hinge  was 
disengaged,  when  I  could  lift  it  right  out  and 
clean  it.  Three  years  ago  I  sold  all  of  my  bees, 
but  this  extractor  was  in  good  order  at  that  time, 
and  always  gave  good  satisfaction. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  John  Nippert. 

[To  make  an  extractor  with  removable  pockets 
increases  the  expense  and  complication  some- 
what and  at  the  same  time  decreases  the  strength 
of  the  moving  parts.  While  such  an  extractor 
stood  up  well  for  you,  it  probably  would  not  do 
as  well  for  others. — Ed.] 


loss  of  bees  due  to  tangle-foot  honey. 

There  has  been  a  great  loss  of  bees  all  around 
me.  They  dwindle  and  die  with  plenty  of  hon- 
ey in  the  hive.  There  is  no  brood,  and  the 
combs  are  clean  and  nice.  The  honey  seems  to 
be  made  from  what  we  call  bee^weed,  or  tangle 
foot.  It  is  granulated.  I  have  been  feeding  my 
bees  on  sugar  syrup,  although  they  have  plenty 
of  honey.  W.  S.  Bean. 

Falkville,  Ala.,  Dec.  28. 

[We  should  like  to  inquire  whether  any  one 
else  in  Alabama  or  elsewhere  has  had  the  same 
experience. — Ed.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  appointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  tlie  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recov- 
ering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised. 
— LUKK  4  : 18. 

But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe 
in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. — 
Matt.  18:6. 

To  introduce  my  theme  to-day,  let  me  quote 
as  follows  from  Gleanings  for  June  1,  1906,  p. 
755: 

Years  ago  some  men  were  drawing  heavy  flagging  for  side- 
walks and  road-crossings.  They  unloaded  the  great  flat  stones; 
and  to  make  them  easier  to  handle  they  propped  them  up  at  an 
angle  with  a  piece  of  wood  two  or  three  feet  long.  Some  of 
these  sticks  of  wood  were  set  at  such  an  angle  that  almost  a 
touch  might  cause  them  to  slide  along  the  smooth  stone  and  so 
let  it  fall.  One  day  in  coming  home,  and  when  quite  a  piece 
away  from  these  stones,  I  noticed  some  children  making  mud 
pies,  or  amusing  themselves  in  a  similar  way  in  the  shade  of  one 
of  those  heavy  pieces  of  flagging.  The  back  of  one  of  the  chil- 
dren was  close  to  one  of  those  pieces  of  wood.  He  might  have 
easily  loosened  the  stick  and  let  the  flagging  down,  making  a 
terrible  deadfall  for  the  thoughtless  prattlers.  I  thought  at  first 
it  was  our  own  children;  and  as  I  started  on  a  run,  the  blood  al- 
most froze  in  my  veins  to  think  what  might  happen.  As  I  came 
near,  however,  1  discovered  they  were  not  our  children  at  all.  I 
stopped  running,  and  came  pretty  near  saying,  "  Thank  God!  " 
Had  I  said  so  it  would  have  meant  I  thanked  God  it  was  my 
neighbor's  children  and  not  my  own  that  were  in  such  danger. 
Was  that  loving  my  neighbor  as  myself?  Not  much.  This  inci- 
dent often  occurs  to  me,  reminding  me  of  how  hard  a  matter  it  is 
to  fulfill  that  command — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

The  above  incident  often  comes  into  my 
mind.  At  the  time  it  happened,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  I  sat  down  and  considered  the  deprav- 
ity and  selfishness  of  my  heart.  I  was  not  quite 
so  bad,  it  is  true,  as  the  man  who  uttered  the 
prayer,  "  O  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  1  am  not  as 
other  men  are. "  A  good  friend  of  mine  protest- 
ed when  I  used  the  above  incident  as  an  illustra- 
tion. He  said  it  is  every  parent's  duty  to  look 
after  his  own  children.  He  can  not  be  expected 
to  feel  the  interest  (or  perhaps  a  better  word 
would  be  responsibility)  in  other  children  that  he 
feels  for  his  own.  But  that  does  not  excuse  the 
matter.  If  we  are  true  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  we  ought  to  feel  at  least  almost  as 
much  anxiety  when  our  neighbor's  children  are 
in  danger  as  we  would  if  they  were  our  own. 
When  God  called  to  Cain,  away  back  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  asked  him  where  his  brother 
was,  he  impudently  replied,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper.? "  and  whenever  you  hear  any  one  giving 
utterance  to  a  sentiment  like  that,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  a  Christian,  or  at  least  when 
he  speaks  he  is  not  full  of  the  spirit  of  him  who 
came  into  the  world  "  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised. "  Jesus  knew 
no  kindred  or  nationality.  When  reminded  at 
one  time  that  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
were  outside  wanting  to  speak  to  him  he  said,  as 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples, 
"Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren!  For 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister 
and  mother. " 

Well,  friends,  it  was  a  task  for  me  to  get  into 
a  frame  of  mind  where  I  could  feel  as  much  anx- 
ious solicitude  for  the  safety  of  my  neighbor's 


children  as  for  my  own.  While  I  was  hastening 
to  the  spot  where  that  great  propped-up  slab  of 
flagging  was  standing,  I  thought  the  three  chil- 
dren playing  under  it  were  Ernest  and  his  two 
sisters,  Maud  and  Constance.  The  smallest  of 
the  three  went  to  rise  up,  and  her  back  was  then 
just  touching  that  prop  with  it  top  resting  against 
the  smooth  surface  of  that  soft  flagging.  A  very 
little  force  —  in  fact,  something  not  more  tha«  a 
touch  of  the  hand — might  cause  that  prop  to  slip 
and  let  that  heavy  stone  (that  was  selected  be- 
cause there  was  to  be  a  crossing  there  for  heavy 
wagons)  drop  on  the  three  innocent  prattlers.  I 
shall  always  remember  that  involuntary  change 
in  my  feelings  when  I  got  near  enough  to  see 
that  none  of  the  three  were  our  own  children. 
By  the  way,  friends,  if  I  am  right  about  it,  noth- 
ing but  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  so 
enlighten  our  consciences  that  we  shall  feel  the 
same  anxious  love  for  humanity  everywhere  that 
we  do  for  our  own  kindred  and  our  own  offspring. 

Now,  it  was  a  hard  task  for  me  to  climb  up 
out  of  self  and  near  to  God,  and  also  to  feel  even 
just  as  anxious  for  other  children — in  fact,  all  the 
children  in  that  neighborhood  and  the  town  and 
the  country  round  about — as  for  my  own.  God 
heard  my  prayer  and  answered  it.  It  was  in  ans- 
er  to  this  prayer  that  I  was  induced  to  go  into 
the  jail  and  to  starting  mission  Sunday-schools 
round  about  Medina.  The  older  readers  will  re- 
member what  I  told  them  about  over  thirty 
years  ago.    Now  for  the  task  that  lies  before  us. 

If  I  interpret  God's  word  and  his  wishes  aright, 
it  is  not  only  the  little  prattlers  that  are  growing 
up  in  our  town  and  in  the  towns  of  the  several 
States  of  our  nation,  but  it  is  the  little  prattlers 
likewise  that  are  away  across  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  Just  lately  China,  with 
its  400^000,000  people,  has  been  swinging  open 
her  doors,  tearing  down  her  wall  of  prejudice, 
and  welcoming  Christianity  and  the  messengers 
who  are  bringing  tidings  of  "  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men. "  In  that  discussion  about 
the  crippled  feet  of  the  Chinese  women  we  got  a 
glimpse  of  it.  Most  of  our  readers  know  more 
or  less  about  how  China  has  been  cursed  by  the 
opium  traffic.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Anti- 
saloon  League  has  made  any  progress  or  got  a 
foothold  in  China  or  not;  but  I  am  pretty  sure 
they  do  not  have  much  of  what  we  call  here  "  lo- 
cal option. "  They  are  getting  hold  of  the  idea, 
thank  God.  But  when  the  best  people  of  China 
began  to  demand  the  privilege  of  deciding  by 
vote  or  something  similar  whether  the  opium 
traffic  should  go  on  or  not,  they  were  told  by 
Christian  England  (I  hope  that  is  not  true,  friends) 
that  they  could  not  stop  the  opium  traffic,  no 
matter  how  big  a  majority  they  had  against  it. 
Yes,  it  has  been  said  that  Christian  England,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  demanded  that  the  traffic 
go  on;  that  the  Chinese  people  must  continue  us- 
ing opium  because  there  was  "  money  in  it " 
—  that  is,  money  in  it  for  the  domineering 
English  nation.  But  just  of  late  England  has 
let  up  a  little.  I  think  she  has  turned  the  can- 
non around  in  another  direction;  and  I  have 
been  told,  too,  that  she  does  not  like  to  hear  peo- 
ple talk  about  that  particular  cannon  and  the 
opium  traffic.  China  is  now  waking  up,  thank 
God,  and  the  prospect  is  that  she  will  take  hold, 
or  is  already  taking  hold,  of  every  thing  belong- 
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ing  to  civilization,  juit  as  Japan  astonished  the 
world  only  a  few  years  ago — we  might  almost  say 
a  few  months  ago. 

In  many  parts  of  China  wonderful  strides  are 
being  made,  not  only  in  breaking  up  the  opium 
traffic,  but  in  spreading  the  gospel,  starting 
schools,  and  giving  the  people  not  only  sufficient 
food  but  better  food.  I  am  told  that  the  rich 
and  fertile  ground  where  they  have  for  years  been 
growing  poppies  is  now  being  used  to  grow  veg- 
etables and  fruits  and  good  wholesome  food  for 
the  children.  Just  think  of  it — exchanging  the 
stupefying,  soul-killing  opium  for  that  which 
gives  health  and  life  and  energy!  May  God  be 
praised  for  the  change  that  is  coming  and  has 
come.  Let  us  now  go  back  a  minute  to  that 
heavy  flagstone  with  the  children  playing  under 
its  sheltering  shade. 

It  was  a  task  for  me  to  get  to  the  point  where 
I  felt  as  anxious  about  the  children  that  were  sep- 
arated from  our  own  by  only  a  picket-fence  as 
for  my  own.  It  is  a  rather  big  jump,  friends,  is 
it  not,  to  take  in  the  little  boys  and  girls  belong- 
ing to  that  400,000,000  of  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe;  but  that  is  what  God  calls  on 
us  to  do.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel."  With  that  same  gospel,  go  the 
schools  and  churches,  asylums  for  the  afflicted, 
and  every  thing  that  upholds  righteousness  and 
discourages  iniquity.  While  in  San  Francisco  I 
was  permitted  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend  to  go 
through  the  Chinese  part  of  the  city.  I  saw  the 
women  and  girls  and  some  of  the  Chinese  babies. 
They  were  just  as  bright  and  pretty  as  the  little 
children  and  babies  in  your  own  home  or  mine; 
and  yet  that  missionary  woman  told  us  that  little 
boys  and  girls  only  three  or  four  years  of  age 
were  learning  to  smoke  cigarettes  that  the  great 
American  tobacco  trust  is  distributing  there  free 
of  charge.  Five  States  in  our  own  country  have 
ruled  out  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 
In  order  to  make  up  for  this  loss  of  their  industry, 
the  American  tobacco  trust  has  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  foreign  lands,  where  they  bulldoze  the 
officials  and  carry  things  on  with  a  high  hand 
just  because  they  have  millions  of  money  to  back 
up  their  plans  and  undertakings.  This  good 
woman  who  told  us  about  it,  I  am  informed  by 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Gray,  is  employed  to  make  a 
missionary  tour  of  the  whole  world,  and  will  let 
us  know  here  at  home  what  is  being  done. 

Well,  it  is  not  only  cigarettes  that  they  are 
pushing  among  these  innocent  people — just  as 
innocent  and  happy  as  that  little  group  I  have 
told  you  about  under  the  stone  flagging.  It  is 
not  only  the  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  but  the 
hrenvers  of  the  United  States,  who  have  had  their 
traffic  suddenly  stopped  to  the  extent  of  shutting 
up  several  thousand  saloons  in  the  last  hundred 
days.  These  brewers  and  manufacturers  of 
American  beer  hwve  also  got  their  eyes  on  China, 
and  are  teaching  the  Chinese  (I  suppose  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  men  and  women)  to  drink  Ameri- 
can beer.  You  may  remember  that  in  an  address 
before  a  brewers'  convention  the  speaker  said 
something  to  this  effect: 

"  Gentlemen,  nickels  invested  now  in  giving 
the  boys  a  drink  will  bring  us  good  round  dol- 
lars in  the  future.  If  we  wish  our  industry  to 
live  and  thrive  we  must  cultivate  the  habit  with 
the  rising  generation." 


The  above  is  not  the  exact  language,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  the  sentiment.  Now  that  they  are  cut 
off  from  so  large  a  part  of  the  United  States  they 
are  going  to  "  cultivate  the  habit "  in  foreign 
lands.  God  forbid;  and  if  the  good  people  of 
our  nation  and  other  Christian  nations  would 
unite  and  demand  it,  it  uuould  be  forbidden  in 
quick  time.  If  our  great  warships,  that  cost 
toward  $20,000,000,  could  be  manned  and  used 
in  such  a  way  as  is  indicated  in  the  language  of 
our  text,  or,  in  other  words,  if  these  great  insti- 
tutions could  be  used  for"  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  then 
we  might  thank  God  for  our  great  battle-ships. 

I  made  a  clipping  of  that  item  I  took  from  the 
Union  Signal^  about  giving  away  cigarettes  in 
China,  and  sent  it  to  the  heads  of  some  of  our 
missionary  societies.  In  fact,  I  sent  it  to  quite  a 
number  of  men  high  in  office  who  ought  to 
know  something  about  it.  The  reply  has  been 
that  it  is  all  true;  and  some  of  the  letters  seem 
to  intimate  that  the  tobacco  trust  with  its  mil- 
lions of  capital  is  almost  too  much  for  them. 
The  tone  of  their  letters  made  me  think  of  the 
giant  Goliath  who  said,  "  I  defy  the  armies  of 
Israel  this  day.  "*  But  because  he  was  a  giant, 
of  great  stature,  and  of  commanding  mien,  they 
were  all  afraid  of  him  until  the  boy  David  came 
on  the  scene.  Then  with  his  staff  and  five 
smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook  he  fearlessly  ap- 
proached the  giant  and  said,  "  Thou  comest  to 
me  with  a  sword  and  with  a  spear  and  with  a 
shield;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
whom  thou  hast  defied. " 

Now,  friends,  this  great  tobacco  trust  with  its 
millions  of  money  is  the  giant  that  stands  before 
us.  This  missionary  woman  told  us  how  the 
giant  intimidated  the  missionaries  and  the  help- 
less people.  What  shall  we  do  when  this  great 
trust  defies  the  powers  of  the  living  God  ?  Shall 
we  sit  still  and  wait  for  some  one  who  has  the 
courage  and  the  faith  of  the  shepherd  boy  David  ? 
God  forbid.  We  have  Davids  among  us  now  if 
they  can  only  be  awakened  and  aroused  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  hour.  Who  is  there  who  is 
ready  to  take  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  go  for- 
ward and  meet  this  great  giant  that  is  distributing 
the  cigarettes  in  China? 


OUR    FLORIDA    HOME    DURING  THE    MIDDLE  OF 
MAY. 

The  following  letter  from  my  neighbor  Rood 
will  explain  itself: 

Mr.  Root: — I  went  and  looked  over  your  place,  as  I  had  not 
seen  it  for  some  days.  I  found  every  thing  growing  beautifully. 
The  bananas  are  growing,  and  look  strong  and  healthy —  a  very 
great  contrast  to  the  way  they  looked  when  the  chickens  were 
eating  the  life  out  of  them.  I  believe  that,  if  you  had  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  banana-plants  like  those,  you  could  create  a  real 
stir  with  them.  They  are  well  manured,  and  are  showing  the 
effect  of  their  good  treatment.  The  mulberries  also  look  fine.  I 
did  not  cut  off  the  limbs  as  you  suggested,  as  I  had  never  seen  it 
done,  and  now  they  have  big  vigorous  leaves  on  them,  and  some 
fruit,  but  not  very  much.  Ordinarily  they  bear  in  March;  but 
the  season  was  so  very  strange  this  year  that  they  are  away  be- 
hind. The  grass  that  Wesley  set  out  in  the  back  yard  is  now 
growing  well,  and  I  think  it  will  cover  the  ground  before  you 
return.    We  had  over  two  inches  of  rain  in  two  days  the  latter 

*  We  are  told,  I.  Samuel  17:  16,  that  he  said  this,  not  only 
once,  but  he  came  out  with  his  defiance  morning  and  evening 
for  forty  days. 
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part  of  last  week.  I  had  noticed  a  few  days  before  that  some  of 
your  newly  set  trees  were  looking  rather  sickly,  and  so  I  had 
Wesley  go  over  and  cut  off  the  limbs  of  two  of  them  and  water 
all  of  them  thoroughly.  They  now  look  much  better.  Nearly 
all  of  the  grass  in  the  front  yard  is  living.  I  have  not  had  all  of 
the  rye  cut  yet,  but  perhaps  I  had  better  do  so  soon.  I  never  saw 
your  place  look  so  well  before.  It  ought  to  be  a  real  beauty 
this  winter.  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  you  will  have  more 
grass  when  you  come  down  than  you  will  care  for  —  at  least  un- 
til you  get  your  lawn-mower  at  work. 

Dr.  Brymer  has  had  a  4/^-inch  artesian  well  dug.  It  is  only 
480  feet  deep,  and  has  a  reputed  flow  of  300  gallons  a  minute. 
It  is  at  least  a  very  fine  well.  My  well  is  watering  my  land 
beautifully.  My  strawberries  that  otherwise  must  have  died 
during  the  long  drouth  are  doing  finely. 

We  are  not  having  such  a  good  honey  year  as  last,  but  I  have 
been  getting  a  good  many  barrels  during  the  last  few  days. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  May  13.  E.  B.  Rood. 

Permit  me  to  explain  that  some  very  fine  ba- 
nanas are  raised  around  Bradentown — yes,  some 
of  the  finest,  to  my  notion,  that  I  ever  got  hold 
of.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  that  more  whole- 
some sustaining  food  can  be  grown  on  a  square 
rod  with  bananas  than  any  other  plant  producing 
food  for  the  human  fatnily.  Well,  bananas 
must  have  very  rich  ground.  Like  the  rhubarb 
or  pieplant  they  will  stand  any  amount  of  strong 
manure.  The  bananas  Mr.  Rood  mentions 
were  on  a  plot  of  ground  where  I  sowed  sprouted 
oats  all  last  winter.  The  chickens  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  every  day  in  digging  this 
ground  over  and  over;  and  as  a  consequence  it 
received  a  very  liberal  coating  indeed  of  poultry 
manure,  and  this  fertilizer  was  most  thoroughly 
worked  in.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  bananas 
properly  managed  will  bring  in  quite  a  lot  of 
money.  I  believe  they  usually  sell  in  our  Flor- 
ida markets — that  is,  choice  fruit — for  almost  as 
much  money  as  they  bfing  here  in  the  North. 
Dr.  Brymer,  who  is  putting  down  the  new  arte- 
sian well  mentioned,  was  a  York  State  bee-keep- 
er; but  he  was  so  badly  affl  cted  with  asthma 
that  he  located  in  Florida  about  a  year  ago. 
He  has  not  only  regained  his  health,  but  he  did 
some  quite  successful  gardening,  even  before  he 
put  down  his  artesian  well.  Three  hundred  gal- 
lons a  minute  from  a  4>^-inch  pipe,  is,  if  I  am 
correct,  something  extra  fine. 


Health  Notes 


WHISKY  FOR  SICK  PEOPLE. 

If  you  have  been  reading  up  what  the  great 
doctors  have  to  say,  and  have  also  been  keeping 
track  of  the  report  of  the  tuberculosis  convention, 
you  are  doubtless  well  satisfied  that  whisky  and 
other  alcoholic  stimulants  are  nenjer  of  any  bene- 
fit to  consumptives.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
a  positive  damage,  and  often  the  cause  of  the 
"great  white  plague."  Perhaps  they  are  the 
greatest  indirect  cause.  Intemperate  parents  can 
not  give  birth  to  good  strong  children  able  to  re- 
sist tuberculosis  and  a  host  of  other  diseases. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  recent  evidence,  our 
daily  papers  (and  I  am  afraid  some  of  our  home 
papers)  are  full  of  advertisements  of  whisky  for 
sick  people — not  only  Duffy's  malt  whisky,  but 
ever  so  many  other  kinds,  accompanied  with 
testimonials,  from  old  people^  that  are  base  forger- 
ies. In  McC lure's  Magazine  for  March  we  have 
quite  an  article  entitled  "  Evidence  Against  Al- 
cohol," by  two  of  the  best-posted  physicians  we 


have  in  our  land,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  land. 
Here  is  what  is  said  of  these  men,  in  a  footnote. 

Professor  M.  A.  Rosanoff  is  Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories 
in  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Rosanoff, 
Second  Assistant  Physician  of  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

These  two  doctors  have  made  some  exhaustive 
experiments.  Their  conclusions  are  printed  in 
italics,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
most  of  them  here  in  our  journal. 

Moderate  amounts  of  alcohol  taken  with  a  meal  effect  a  very 
considerable  lowering  of  the  capacity  for  doing  muscular  work. 
The  widespread  notion  that  moderate  drinking  with  meals  helps 
a  laborer  do  his  work  is  false. 

Moderate  drinking  retards  to  a  considerable  extent  the  activi- 
ties of  life  that  are  intermediate  in  complexity  between  purely 
muscular  and  psychical  work.  The  widespread  notion  that  a 
drink  "  braces  one  up,"  and  makes  one  do  such  work  faster,  is 
false. 

Moderate  drinking  reduces  considerably  an  artisan's  efficien- 
cy. Its  effect  is  cumulative,  and  the  losses  caused  by  it  increase 
as  time  goes  on.  The  widespread  notion  that  moderate  drinking 
helps  an  artisan  in  his  work  is  false. 

Moderate  daily  drinking  reduces  considerably  the  rapidity  with 
which  habitual  associations  of  ideas  are  formed  in  the  mind. 
The  effect  of  alcohol  is  cumulative,  and  increases  as  time  goes 
on.  The  notion  that  alcohol  "  stimulates  "  a  person  to  his  men- 
tal work  is  surely  not  corroborated  by  facts. 

Free  associations  of  ideas  are  affected  by  moderate  daily 
drinking  even  more  than  the  simpler  habitual  associations.  The 
effects  of  alcohol  on  free  associations  of  ideas  are  cumulative. 

Ordinary  memorizing  is  greatly  retarded  under  the  influence  of 
moderate  drinking.  This  conclusion  is  entirely  corroborated  by 
a  set  of  twenty-seven  experiments  carried  out  by  A.  Smith  in 
1895. 

Throughout  the  western  world,  one  out  of  four  men  admitted  to 
an  insane-asylum  is  brought  there  by  alcohol. 

You  will  notice  the  above  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  made  careful  experiments  with  people 
in  different  walks  in  life,  and  the  results  are  the 
same  right  through.  The  use  of  alcohol  and  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  every  time,  and  always,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
injurious  and  damaging.  Let  me  now  digress  a 
little 

Whatever  I  may  have  said  in  these  Health 
Notes  I  still  practice  myself,  and  recommend  to 
others — either  to  go,  or  send  for  your  family  phy- 
sician when  you  are  threatened  with  any  thing 
that  is  at  all  serious.  The  judgment  of  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  in  any  home  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  decide  nvhen  it  is  best  to  call  in  a  doctor. 
But  in  choosing  a  doctor  for  a  family  physician 
I  would  by  all  means  urge  finding  one  who  is 
fully  posted  and  abreast  with  the  times  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of whisky  for  sick  people. "  Dur- 
ing my  recent  illness  I  told  our  good  doctor  to 
give  me  whatever  his  judgment  and  experience 
approved,  but  not  to  give  me  whisky.  He  laugh- 
ed, and  said  that  he  guessed  we  would  not  disa- 
gree in  that  matter.  During  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease  he  gave  me  some  tablets  that  gave  such 
prompt  relief  I  began  to  fear  that  they  contained 
morphine.  Let  me  briefly  give  you  a  little  ex- 
perience I  had  some  years  ago  with  a  morphine 
remedy.  I  was  away  from  home,  and  had  a  bad 
attack  of  dysentery.  When  neither  dieting  nor 
any  thing  else  seemed  to  be  of  any  avail  I  went 
to  a  druggist  for  a  cholera  cure.  This  cure  ar- 
rested the  trouble,  as  it  always  had  before,  but 
this  time  it  came  right  back,  and  kept  coming 
back.  I  presume  I  used  the  cholera  cure  several 
times  a  day  for  something  like  a  week;  and  then 
I  began  to  be  surprised  to  think  I  felt  so  well, 
and  got  along  so  nicely,  while  I  was  eating  al- 
most nothing,  but  the  demand  for  my  medicine 
kept  coming  more  frequently.  I  was  on  the  road 
to  become  a  morphine  fiend,  and  I  stopped  right 
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square  off.  As  I  feared  it  would  be,  my  strength 
and  energy  were  gone  at  once.  I  was  unable  to 
work  or  do  any  thing;  but  I  kept  quiet,  and  was 
very  careful  of  my  diet  until  I  pulled  loose  from 
the  morphine  appetite.  For  one  or  two  days  the 
temptation  was  terribly  ttrong  to  have  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  of  that  medicine;  but  in  a  week's 
time,  or  a  little  more,  I  was  all  over  it,  and  I 
have  never  touched  any  thing  containing  morphine 
since  Well,  when  these  new  tablets  made  me 
feel  so  easy  and  comfortable  I  began  to  fear  it 
was  the  old  morphine  habit  coming  back;  but  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  have  the  doctor  inform  me 
that  the  tablets  contained  no  opium  nor  morphine 
— nor  quinine 

When  I  was  quite  low  with  fever  I  was  told 
(by  a  good  and  experienced  nurse)  I  must  have 
an  alcohol  bath.  1  suggested  wood  alcohol  as  a 
saving  of  expense.  When  told  it  was  poison  I 
maintained  that,  even  if  it  was  poison  to  drink^  1 
was  satisfied  it  was  as  good  as  any  other  for  bath- 
ing purposes — that  is,  if  alcohol  or  whisky  is  of 
any  benefit  at  all  for  bathing.  After  becoming 
assured  that  it  would  refresh  and  strengthen  me 
I  consented  to  the  use  of  it.  Now,  at  that  time 
I  had  eaten  so  little  that  I  was  only  a  bundle  of 
skin  and  bones.  Rollingaround  in  bed  so  many 
days  had  worn  off  the  skin  till  (so  it  seemed  to 
me)  some  of  the  bones  almost  threatened  to  come 
through.  The  attendant  suggested  that  an  alco- 
hol bath  would  help  the  matter,  and  make  me 
feel  refreshed  in  every  way.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  stubborn  or  contrary  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  bath  (with  the  very  best  alcohol)  did  not 
refresh  me  a  particle.  In  fact,  it  made  the  sore 
places  smart,  and  I  did  not  rest  as  easy  for  24 
hours  after  the  alcohol  bath.  When  told  1  would 
have  to  take  it  every  day  I  rebelled.  1  had  only 
that  one.  A  bath  in  pure  soft  rain  water  has  al- 
ways refreshed  and  invigorated  me.  It  did  the 
same  before  I  had  my  alcohol  bath  and  after  I 
had  it,  and  it  has  never  failed.  But  the  bath 
with  alcohol  gave  no  such  refreshing  feeling  what- 
ever,* and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  insist- 
ing that  the  use  of  whisky  for  bathing  the  body 
is  a  silly  notion — a  relic  of  the  age  when  doctors 
used  to  take  out  a  lot  of  a  man's  blood  to  cure 
him.  If  he  survived,  then  they  said  the  bleed- 
ing was  what  cured  him.  If  the  poor  fellow 
died,  then  they  would  tell  the  relatives  that,  al- 
though they  took  away  a  large  quantity  of  blood, 
even  that  did  not  save  him. 

Now,  you  need  not  dispute  what  I  have  said 
above,  for  there  are  plenty  of  people  to-day  who 
remember  this  "blood-letting"  business.  At 
the  present  time,  thank  God,  we  do  our  best  to 
give  a  sick  man  more  blood  instead  of  taking 
away  what  little  he  has. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  matter  of  whisky-bath- 
ing. 

Whisky-drinking,  thank  God,  is  about  to  be 
put  down  and  out  as  a  remedy  for  sick  people. 
I  remember  my  brother  telling  years  ago  of  a 
man  who  got  a  bottle  of  whisky  to  help  his  rheu- 
matism. He  forgot  the  directions.  Perhaps  it 
was  written  as  some  of  the  doctors  write  them 
nowadays — so  nobody  can  read  them  anyhow. 

*  Mrs.  Root  submitted  to  the  alcohol  bath  daily  for  several 
days,  and  her  testimony  agrees  with  mine  exactly.  She  says  she 
felt  no  benefit  whatever,  while  at  the  same  time  a  bath  of  pure 
soft  water  was  invigorating  and  refreshing. 


He  drank  the  whisky  and  rubbed  the  empty  bot- 
tle on  his  rheumatic  limbs. 

By  the  way,  how  many  can  recall  incidents 
where  whisky,  brandy,  and  alcohol  were  sent  for 
to  "  bathe  the  patient "  when  the  liquor  was  real- 
ly used  for  some  other  purpose.? 

Oh  that  the  doctors  in  our  little  towns  and 
big  towns  could  be  induced  to  read  that  article 
of  ten  pages  in  MtC lure's  Magazine,  and  cany 
ou'  its  plain  and  obvious  teachings! 

When  I  began  to  convalesce  the  doctor  gave 
me  what  he  called  a  tonic.  He  said  I  must  not 
object  to  it  because  of  the  port  wine  that  it  con- 
tained, for  it  was  put  in  simply  to  preserve  the 
other  remedies.  By  the  way,  this  grip  fever,  or, 
as  the  doctor  said  it  probably  was,  pardy  malari- 
al fever,  hung  on  more  or  less  for  several  weeks. 
Well,  I  feel  sure  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  de- 
clare that  just  one  spoonful  of  that  port  wine  ag- 
gravated and  brought  back  the  disagreeable 
symptoms  of  that  fever.  T  tried  it  again  and 
again,  and  every  time  I  was  satisfied  that  the  ef- 
fect on  myself,  at  least,  was  injurious.  It  is  so 
long  since  I  have  touched  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  that  very  likely  I  was  un- 
duly sensitive  to  their  effect. 

Poultry 
Department 

Conducted  by  A.  I.  Root. 


NOTHING  TO  DO  BUT  GATHER  THE  EGGS. 

Just  now  we  are  getting  from  two  to  three  doz- 
en pggs  a  day  from  about  four  dozen  laying 
hens,  and  we  have  got  these  so  arranged  that 
there  is  certainly  bat  very  little  to  do  but  "  gath- 
er the  eggs. "  The  fowls  are  kept  in  an  orchard 
of  nearly  an  acre;  in  fact,  it  is  the  very  place 
where  our  dandelion  cow  gave  such  a  lot  of  milk 
when  feeding  on  dandelions.  The  four  dozen 
laying  hens,  including  two  males,  certainly  use 
a  considerable  part  of  the  dandelion  foliage,  and 
may  be  they  use  the  buds  and  blossoms  to  some 
extent.  At  any  rate,  they  are  keeping  the  dan- 
delions down  so  they  are  very  much  behind  those 
outside  of  the  inclosure.  Perhaps  I  should  men- 
tion right  here  that  we  still  find  dandelions  about 
the  best  food  we  can  get  for  cows  giving  milk, 
just  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  years,  and  1 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there  is  such  a 
complaint  about  "  dandelions  overrunning  every 
thing,"  as  we  see  it  talked  about  in  the  papers. 

To  get  back  to  the  poultry,  as  wheat  is  so  high 
we  are  feeding  just  corn  and  oats.  The  oats  are 
soaked  over  night,  and  so  far  we  find  the  egg- 
yield  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good  as  when  we  fed 
so  much  wheat.  About  all  there  is  to  do  besides 
gathering  the  eggs  is  to  take  care  of  an  occasion- 
al sitting  hen.  If  she  is  promptly  shut  up  the 
first  time  we  find  her  on  the  nest,  a  confinement 
of  two  days  usually  cures  her.  We  keep  corn 
and  soaked  oats  constantly  before  the  fowls. 
While  speaking  of  oats,  the  following  card  is 
just  at  hand: 

Mr.  Root! — What  is  your  method  of  sprouting  grain  for  chick- 
ens?   Do  you  put  it  in  the  ground  or  in  boxesf 

Millstone,  Md.,  May  1.  J.  W.  Garry. 
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Since  my  sickness  we  have  not  been  sprouting 
oats  at  all.  We  simply  soak  them  over  night,  as 
I  have  mentioned.  In  our  Florida  home  we  did 
all  the  sprouting  in  the  open  ground.  The  soil 
there  is  so  light  and  sandy  that  when  we  get  a 
piece  of  ground  cleared  of  roots  and  rubbish  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  make  a  furrow  with  a  hoe. 
The  oats  are  then  sprinkled  in  quite  thoroughly, 
say  half  a  pint  to  a  rod.  With  a  rake  or  hoe 
they  are  very  easily  covered  up.  About  three 
feet  from  this  first  furrow  make  another  in  the 
same  way,  and  keep  on  until  you  have  covered  a 
piece  of  ground  large  enough  so  your  hens  will 
not  dig  it  all  out  before  another  lot  gets  sprout- 
ed. It  takes  quite  a  little  patch  of  ground  to 
keep  seventy  hens  busy  and  give  them  all  the 
sprouted  oats  they  need.  When  we  had  refuse 
lettuce  from  neighbor  Rood  they  rather  neglect- 
ed the  oats  and  let  some  of  them  come  up  a  few 
inches.  But  they  will  dig  them  all  up  and  eat 
them  at  any  stage.  Where  you  have  nice  soft 
ground  we  consider  it  rather  less  trouble  to  put 
the  oats  in  as  above  than  to  sprout  them  in  boxes 
which  I  have  described  so  many  times  in  our 
back  numbers. 


THE  MAGIC  EGG-TESTER. 

In  our  last  issue  I  said  I  had  asked  for  my 
money  back.    In  reply  I  received  the  following: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — It  is  not  the  germ  nor  the  lack  of  it  that  is 
causing  breeders  so  much  trouble.  The  difficulty  lies  io  bring- 
ing the  egg  substance  up  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  af.  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  and  healthy  chick. 

We  should  like  to  have  you  use  a  tester,  setting  only  "  x  "  and 
"  XX  "  eggs,  and  let  us  know  the  result  of  your  experiment.  We 
are  ready  and  willing  to  refund  your  money  when  you  are  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  the  tester  is  of  no  use  to  you;  and  if  you 
will  follow  our  directions  we  know  that  the  refund  will  never  be 
made.  Magic  Egg-tester  W  orks. 

BuflFalo,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1909. 

After  receiving  this  I  thanked  them  for  their 
offer,  and  promised  to  test  a  lot  of  eggs  with  their 
tester  in  an  incubator.  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
to  find  them  so  ready  and  willing  to  return  the 
money  according  to  their  advertisement. 

Later. — I  have  just  tested  something  over  100 
eggs  with  the  Magic  egg-tester  before  putting 
them  in  an  incubator.  These  eggs  were  from 
one  to  five  days  old.  The  eggs  taken  out  of  the 
nest  to-day  nearly  all  showed  x  and  some  xx  by 
the  egg- tester.  As  I  got  d  wn  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  egg-basket  they  began  to  show  more 
x;  then  0,  and  the  lighter  ones  showed  1  and  a 
few  2.  The  tester,  as  I  have  before  explained, 
simply  gives  the  specific  gravity,  and  in  testing 
eggs  for  the  incubator  or  for  any  other  purpose 
the  machine  will  enable  one  to  sort  out  quickly 
the  fresh  eggs  from  those  that  are  several  days 
old.  But  that  is  not  all  it  does.  Occasionally 
we  find  an  egg  of  low  specific  gravity  on  the  day 
it  is  laid.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  difference 
that  you  can  tell  by  taking  a  light  egg  and  a 
heavy  one  in  the  hand  one  after  the  other.  Now, 
the  egg-tester  people  say  these  light  eggs  are  not 
profitable  for  raising  chickens,  and  no  doubt  they 
are  right  about  it.  You  might  think  the  small 
eggs  would  be  the  light  ones;  but  with  the  egg- 
tester  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  true.  A  small 
egg  may  be  xx  the  day  it  is  laid;  but  aside  from 
the  specific  gravity  I  believe  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  small  eggs  are  not  profitable  for 
raising  chickens. 


A  BEE-ESCAPE  FOR  CHICKENS. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  notice  what  you  say  about  a  "  chicken- 
escape,"  and  inclose  a  drawing  which  I  hope  will  give  you  my 
idea.    The  same  method  may  also  be  used  in  making  trap  nests. 

You  wonder  at  Mr.  Polk  calling  "  Bob  White  "  a  partridge. 
Yoa  will  find  these  provincialisms  all  over  the  world.  In  the 
part  of  Ohio  where  I  formerly  lived,  what  the  Eastern  folks  call 
a  "  spider  "  was  called  a  "  skillet;"  and  what  is  here  called  a 
"  pail  "  Is  there  called  a  "  bucket."  In  my  travels  in  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago  I  often  heard  the  word  "  hate" 
used  peculiarly.  If  you  asked  some  one  if  he  had  any  produce  for 
sale  the  answer  would  be,  "  Not  a  hate",  meaning  none  at  all. 
Throughout  the  South,  quail  are  usually  called  "partridges,"  and 
ruffed  grouse  are  called  "pheasants."  The  latter  are  called 
"  pheasants  "  over  much  of  the  West,  btJt  I  believe  that  in  Mich- 
igan they  are  called  "  partridges,"  as  they  are  in  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States,  where  quail  are  called  "  quail,"  as  tney 
should  be.  We  have  no  partridges  in  this  country  except  the 
Hungarian,  which  have  been  imported  much  of  late,  and  liberat- 
ed. The  usual  weight  of  quail  is  about  7  ounces,  while  ruflfed 
grouse  weigh  about  24  ounces.  E.  P.  Robinson. 

Packerville,  Ct.,  April  12. 

Accompanying  the  above  letter  is  a  sketch  of 
a  little  swinging  door  hinged  at  its  upper  ecjge, 
to  be  placed  in  the  poultry-fence.  Now,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  fowls  find  this  door  and  use  it, 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  door, 
like  an  inverted  letter  V.  The  hen  puts  her  head 
into  this  opening  and  pushes  a  little,  and  readily 
goes  through.  A  button  on  the  back  side  of  the 
door  prevents  its  swinging  the  other  way.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  thing  can  be  made  much  simpler. 
This  V-shaped  opening  should  be  so  it  can  be 
made  larger  or  smaller,  or  el«e  we  should  have 
doors  with  openings  of  different  sizes  according 
to  the  size  and  age  of  chicks.  I  think  that,  if 
such  doors  are  nicely  made,  and  advertised  in 
our  poultry-journals,  there  would  be  quite  a  de- 
mand for  them.  If  made  of  light  thin  lumber 
they  could  easily  be  sent  by  mail. 


SELLING  SECRETS,  ETC. 

I  confess  that  I  have  felt  almost  indignant  be- 
cause so  many  poultry-journals  have  continued 
to  help  along  the  ''secret"  business  by  inserting 
fraudulent  advertisements.  A  reform,  however, 
in  this  respect  is  beginning.  See  the  following, 
which  I  clip  from  the  American  Poultry  Ad'vocate-. 

TESTING  OUT  UNFERTILE  EGGS. 

I  note  in  the  papers  an  advertisement  relating  to  incubating 
eggs,  claiming  that  it  is  possible  to  test  out  the  fertile  eggs 
before  setting.  I  have  been  reading  poultry-papers  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  in  all  of  them  the  claim  is  ridiculed, 
and  noted  as  an  impossibility,  unless  the  egg  is  broken.  New 
wrinkles,  however,  are  constantly  coming  to  the  front;  and 
may  be  what  was  claimed  to  be  an  impossibility  can  now  be 
accomplished.  If  you  know  any  thing  about  the  advertise, 
ment  mentioned,  please  tell  me  if  the  party  can  '■  make  good" 
if  I  send  the  dollar. 

Smithtown  Bridge,  N.  Y.  A.  H.  S. 

Save  your  dollar.  The  party  can  not  "  make  good,"  nor  can 
any  one  else  who  claims  such  impossibilities.  We  greatly  re- 
gret that  the  advertisement  was  admitted  to  the  Advocate  for  a 
month  or  two,  but  it  was  "  fired  "  as  soon  as  the  writer's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  it  and  the  claim  investigated.  We  note 
that  some  other  papers  haven't  discovered  the  error  yet,  and  are 
still  carrying  the  advertisement.  It  should  be  stopped,  as  it  is  a 
fraud. 

Below  is  something  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
extract  from  a  private  letter  from  the  editor  of 
one  of  our  best  poultry-journals: 

THE  POTTER  AND  HOGAN  SYSTEMS  FOR  SELECTING  LAYING 
HENS,  ETC. 

Even  at  the  dollar  Potter  charges,  the  price  is  too  high,  and  the 
ten  dollars  Hogan  asks  is  simply  outrageous,  as  the  systems  are 
identical  and  neither  new. 

I  have  gotten  a  little  bit  tired  about  this  "  secret  "  business. 
Lately  I  got  Farin  Journal's  book  of  poultry  "  secrets,"  and 
there  is  not  a  single  thing  in  it  that  has  not  been  published  in 
Poultry.  I  have  told  all  about  preserving  eggs,  about  sprouted 
grain  for  chicken  feed,  and  about  all  the  other  things  which  are 
advertised  and  sold  as  secrets  more  than  once  in  my  publica- 
cations,  and  I  think  it  is  going  a  little  too  far  to  sell  these  to 
credulous  people  at  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much  as  we  charge 
Continued  on  page  2b. 
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17  Centsl  Day 
Buys  an  Oliver 

This  amazing  offer — the  New  Model  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5 
at  17  cents  a  day — is  open  to  everybody,  everywhere. 

It's  our  new  and  immensely  popular  plan  of  selling  Oliver 
Typewriters  on  little  easy  payments.  The  abandonment  of  long- 
hand in  favor  of  clean,  legible,  beaatiful  typewriting  is  the  next 
great  step  in  homan  progress. 

Already — in  all  lines  of  business  and  in  all  professions  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink  is  largely  restricted  to  the  writing  of  signatures. 

Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  watchful  of  the  trend  of 
public  sentiment,  are  uaining  a  vast  army  of  young  people  in  the 
use  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

The  prompt  and  generous  re- 
sponse of  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  to  the  world-wide  de- 
mand for  universal  typewriting, 
gives  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
movement. 

The  Oliver,  with  the  largest 
sale  of  any  typewriter  in  exist- 
ence, was  the  logical  machine  to 
take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  the  universal  use  of  type- 
writers.   It  always  leads  ! 

SAVE  YOUR  PENNIES  AND  OWN 


OLIVEt^ 

TypeWri-fer 

THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 

This  "  17-Cents-a-Day"  selling  plan  makes  the  Oliver  as  easy 
to  own  as  to  rent.  It  places  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of 
every  home — every  individual.  A  man's  "  cigar  money  " — a 
woman's  "  pin  money" — will  buy  it. 

Clerks  on  small  salaries  can  now  afford  to  own  Olivers.  By 
utilizing  spare  moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves  for 
more  impqrtant  positions. 

School  boys  and  school  girls  can  buy  Olivers  by  saving  their 
pennies. 

You  can  buy  an  Oliver  on  this  plan  at  the  regular  catalog 
price — $100.  A  small  first  payment  brings  the  machine.  Then 
you  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthly. 

And  the  possession  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter  enables  yon  to  earn 
money  to  Unish  paying  for  the  machine. 


Advantages 


The  Oliver  is  the  most  high- 
ly perfeaed  typewriter  on  the 
market — hence  its  lOO  per  cent 
efficiency. 

Among  its  scores  of  conven- 
iences are: 
—the  Balance  ShIH 
—the  Ruling  Device 
— the  Double  Release 
—the  Locomotive  Base 
— the  Automatic  Spacer 
— the  Automatic  Tabulator 
— the  Disappearing  Indicator 
—the  Ad]ustable  Paper  Fin- 
gers 

— the  Scientific  Condensed 
Keyboard 


Service  Possibilities 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  turns 
out  more  work — of  better  qual- 
ity and  greater  variety — than 
any    other  writing  machine. 
Simplicity,  strength,   ease  of 
operation  and  visibility  are  the 
corner  stones  of   its  towering 
supremacy  in 
—Correspondence 
—Card  Index  Work 
—Tabulated  Reports 
—Follow-up  Systems 
—Manifolding  Service 
— Addressing  Envelopes 
— Working  on  Ruled  Forms 
— Cutting  Mimeograph  Sten- 
cils. 


Can  you  spend  1  7  Cants  a  day  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  purchase  of  this  wonderful  machine  ? 

Write  for  Special  Easy-payment  Proposition  or  see  the  nearest 
Oliver  Agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

Qtl  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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UNCLE  SAM  ISA 

TRUSTY  MESSENGER 

His  excellent  postal  service  brings 
this  bank  to  your  door. 

Here  is  a  convenient  and  safe  de- 
pository for  your  savings  or  funds 
of  any  kind. 

And  your  money  earns 


4% 


int.  Compounded 
Semi-annually 


Our  booklet,  "  Banking  by  Mail," 
which  explains  fully,  sent  free. 

Resources  $800,000 

Established  1892 


rH^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

BANK  COMRAN V 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


CHEAPER  FARM 


For  the  price  of  a  good  horse  you  can  buy  an 
ideal  farm  engine  that  will  operate  Feed  Gi  iuder, 
Cutter,  Saw,  Pump,  Ctiurn,  Separator,  \\' ash- 
ing ilachine  and  other  maohints  to  which  belt 
can  be  attached.  It  eats  no  corn,  does  not  get 
sick  or  die,  can  be  moved  ■whenever  you  wish, 
is  always  ready  and  eager  to  work. 

A  Star  Gasoline  Engine  will  cut  out  dru  dgery, 
save  the  tired  back,  and  make  life  a  pleasure. 
Made  with  standard  tank,  pump  cooied,  or 
hopper  cooled. 

Send  for  prices  and  illustrations  and  learn 
why  the  "Star"  is  a  money-maker  and  time 
saver. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co., 
Box  514,     New  r,exingrton«  Ohio 


The 
STAR 

A  Heavy, 
Standard 
High- 
Grade 
Gasoline 
Engine 


Grow  Mushrooms 

For  Big  and  Quick  Profits 
Or  For  Your  Own  Use. 

Ten  years' experience  enables  me  to 
give  practical  Instructions  wortli 
many  dollars  to  you  without  Interfering 
with  regular  occupation,  no  matter  where  located. 
Send  for  Free  Book  and  particulars  how  to  start,  etc. 

JACKSON  MUSHBOOM  FABM 
3448  N.  Western  Ave.  Chicago,  III- 
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GALLOWAY 


SAVES  YOU 
$50  to  $300 


SAVE  from  $50  to  $300  by  buying  your  gasoline  engine  of  2  to  22-horse-power  from 
a  real  engine  factory.    Save  dealer,  jobber  and  catalogue  house  profit.    No  such  offer 
as  I  make  on  tlie  class  of  engine  I  sell  has  ever  been  made  before  in  all  Gasoline  Engine 
history.    Here  is  the  secret  and  reason  :    I  turn  them  out  all  alike  by  the  thousands  in  my 
enormous  modern  factory,  equipped  with  automatic  machinery.    I  sell  them  direct  to  you 
for  less  money  than  some  factories  can  make  them  at  actual  shop  cost. 

All  you  pay  me  for  is  actual  raw  material,  labor  and  one  small  profit  (and  I  buy  my 
material  in  enormous  quantities). 

Anybody  can  afford  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  high  grade  engine  when  he 
can  get  in  on  a  wholesale  deal  of  this  kind.    I'm  doing  something  that  never  was 
done  before.    Think  of  it !    A  price  to  you  that  is  lower  than  dealers  and 
jobbers  can  buy  similar  engines  for,  in  carload  lots,  for  spot  cash. 

An  engine  that  is  made  so  good  in  the  factory  that  I  will  send 
it  out  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  an  expert  to  any  inexperienced 
users,  on  30  days'  free  trial,  to  test  against  any  engine  made  of 
similar  horse-power  that  sells  for  twice  as  much,  and  let  him    yO^'S^  fi 
be  the  judge.    Soil  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a 


Only  $119.50 


Get  Galloway's 
Biggest  and  Best 
FREE  «4Sg{i¥^  BOOK 


Write  today  for  my  beautiful  new  50-page  Engine  Book  in  four 
colors,  nothing  like  it  ever  printed  before,  full  of  valuable  information, 
showing  how  I  make  them  and  how  you  can  make  more  money  with  a 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm.    Write  me — 

Yim.  Galloway,  Pros.,     Vim.  Galloway  Co. 
1S85  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


LESSONS 

BY 

MAIL 


^^      ^Y^iz.  AMERICAN 

DRESS- 
MAKING 


FREE 


e^*rV5000 


QO  A 
YEAR 


Learn  Dressmaking  at  Home 

We  teach  you  by  mail  and  equip  you  to  command  a  good  income  of 
you  can  start  in  business  for  yourself.    Many  women  nowadays  are 
earning  $  1 00  a  week— $5,000  a  year  by  dressmaking.     One  woman,  the 
cin*K^lv"^'°^  Chicago  s  largest  retail  dry  goods  house,  is  said  to  receive 
$ 1 0,000  a  year.     Salaries  of  $25  to  $50  a  week  are  common.  Be- 
come a  Graduate  Dressmaker.    The  regular  diploma  of  this  College  ^ 
IS  issued  to  all  who  complete  this  course  of  lessons.     The  American  Sys-  t 
tem  is  most  simple  and  complete  in  every  detail.     These  lessons  will  £ 
teach  you  how  to  draft  your  own  patterns  and  make  your  own  clothes  and 
enable  you  to  dress  tar  better  at  one-half  the  usual  co^l,  also  how  to  design 
draft,  cut,  fit,  make,  drape  and  trim  any  garment,  including  children'^ 
^°i^'"^o-    ^."^'s  college  IS  endorsed  by  leading  Fashion  Magazines-Mc. 
V-all rKflorial  Keview,  Harper  s  Bazar,  Paris  Modes,  etc.,  etc.. 
What  Are  These  Lessons  Worth  ? 
Our  students  say  in  recent  letters:  "I 
silk  ones)— all  perfetfl  fits. 
my  own  silk  dress 


J  L      .  ^^^^  25  waifls  (6 

J'Jsl  saved  the  pnce  of  my  course  by  making 
I  believe  your  system  of  teaching  is  the  heSl  in  use; 

would 


it  is  fully  v^orth  $200  to  anyone  contemplating  dressmaking 
not  take  $300  for  what  1  have  learned  and  do  without  it  " 

This  book  will  be  sent  to,yqu  free. .  At  an  expense  of  thousands 


of  dollars  this  college  has  published '100,000  of  'these"  convriShted  book^ 
toadvertise  the  AMERICAN  SYSTEM_qF  DRESSMAKING,  and- 

Write  for  it  today.'  One 


while  they  la^t— will  send  you  a  copy  FREE, 
copy  only  to  each  woman.    Requests  filled  in  order  received 


Address. 


American  College  of  Dressmaking 

765  Reliance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1 1 ' 

1^ 

.Mi 


Dovetail  Hives,  sections,  foundation,  and  all  supplies  on  hand  in  large  quantities  ready  for  immediate  shipment  day  order  is 
is  received.    We  can  ship  at  once.    No  delays. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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WANTED-A  RIDER  AGENT 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to  ride 

   and  exhibit  a  igoq 

Model  "Rangrer"  bicycle^  furnished  by  us.  Our  agrents  everywhere  are  making  money 
fast.    IVrite  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer  at  once. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIKED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship 
to  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  "without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight, 
and  allow  TEN  1>AYS'  FREE  TRIAL,  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and 
put  it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  luill  not  be  out  one  cent. 
pAAf  ADV  PRIPCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one 
rflUlUlll  I  niUCO  small  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save  $io  to  $25  middlemen's 
profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your  bicycle.  DO 
NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogues  and 
learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offers  to  rider  agents. 
Vnil  Ufll  I  DE  ACTAIIICIICn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU  IIILL  DC  AO  I  UHIOIICII  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderfully  low  prices  wn^ 
can  make  for  1909.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  for  less  money  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  with  fi.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCIjE  DEALERS*  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.    Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES.    We  do  not  regularly  handle  second  hand  bicycles,  but 
usually  have  a  number  on  hand  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores.  These  we  clear  out  promptly 
at  prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $8  or  $10.    Descriptive  bargain  lists  mailed  free. 
TIDCC    PnACTCD  RDAI^CC    single  wheels,  imported  roller  chains  and  pedal8« 
I  lllkdj  UUMv  I  Cn"DnillVbOf  parts,  repairs  and  equipment  of  all  kinds  at /ra//^/^£  u^Ma/r^/atV/nVt-j. 
DO  NOT  "WAIT,  but  write  today  and  we  will  send  you  free  by  return  mail  our  large  catalogue,  beauti- 
fiitlv  ill'Str.ited  and  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information;  also  a  wonderful  proposition 
on  the  first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  evervt>>-"       Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY        Dept.  H  113,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


4  THE'BEST'LIGHT 


"KANT-KLOG'V^ 
SPRAYERS # 

Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  results— ^SS=^f? 
with  same  labor  and  fluid.  S^'" 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing 
etc.  Agents  Wanted,  ^Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  j^^^^t:'- 


A\  Spraying 
Guide  p^^g 


FOR  RAPID,  EASY  SPRAYING 

"Auto-Pop 


NOZZLE. 


Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.  Automatic  shut-off.  Doubles 
pacity.   Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  "Auto-Pop"  nozzle  on  the 
"Auto-Spray"  pump  Write  for  factory 
prices,  spraying  guide  and  agency  offer 


15  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  22-lnch  Hog  Fence ;  16e  for 
26-inch;  19efor  Sl-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  81-lnch;  276  for  a  i7-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  60-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  87  c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  21,         MUNCIE,  IND. 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 

Remarkable    Discovery  that 
Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint 
Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N.  Y.,  has 
discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the 
use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
dry  powder,  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather-proof,  fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil-paint.  It  adheres 
to  any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
'  paint,  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  8  North  St.,  Adams, 
N.  Y..  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  package,  also  color-card 
and  full  information  showint  you  how  you  can  save  a  good 
many  dollars.    Wri  to-day. 


A portable,  pure  white,  steady,  lafe 
Ueht.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  grease; 


dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
S  cti.  per  week.  Over  800  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Aerents  wanted.  Write 
tor  oataloflr.  Do  not  delay. 

THK  BE8T  MGHT  CO. 
30«  JB.  6tb  8t.»  Canton,  Ohio 


MARES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Ra  Dap  ^MliarA  —We  will  guarantee  to  pat 
D6  rer  dquari.  any  old  leaky,  worn  oul, 

rosty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  la 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condltloa 
for  te  per  square  per  year. 

The  l»*rt*al  Reef  Preserver.  Makai  eM, 
wern-ont  r«e(t  B«w.  SatlifMMen  guMaatoM 
or  money  r*tanded.  Oar  free  reef Ine  beek 
telli  all  about  i«.     Write  (or   it  tod»r- 

Hi  Aorierson  Manufacturino  Co..  Dept.  24  Elyria.  0U«> 


m»  jfvr  aqua 

Roof-FIx 


Let  us  send  you  abso- 
lutely free,  12  beauti- 
ful colored  gold 
POST  CARDS! 

These  cards  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  They  are 
lithographed  in  many  beautiful  colors,  with  a  gold  back- 
ground :  are  the  latest,  richest,  most  handsome  post  cards 
ever  printed.  Retail  value,  30  cts.  We  will  send  yoa  a 
set  free  with  one  year's  subscription  to  The  INDUSTRI- 
OUS HEN  at  50  cts.  per  year.  Write  to-day  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  50  or  100  more  extremely  beautiful 
and  interesting  post  cards  (no  two  alike)  without  one 
cent  of  expense  to  you.  Use  the  coupon.  We  return  the 
SO  cts.  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 


The  Industrious  Hen,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Inclosed  find  50  cts.  Please  send  me  your  journal  for 
one  year  and  the  set  of  12  beautiful  gold  post  cards.  Tell 
me  how  to  get  50  or  100  more  without  any  expense  to 
me. 


Name. 
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QUEENS 

And  nothing  but  Italians.  An  improved 
superior  strain  is  what  QUIRIN-THE- 
QUEEN  -  BREEDER  raises.  Stock  is 
Northern-bred  and  hardy.  We  winter 
our  five  yards  on  summer  stands  with 
practically  no  loss.  Some  of  the  largest 
honey-producers  of  the  west  started  with 
our  stock.   Free  circular  and  testimonials. 

Prices  of  Queens  Before  July 


1 

6 

12 

$1  00 

$5  00 

$  9 

00 

1  50 

8  00 

15 

00 

2  00 

10  00 

18 

00 

4  00 

Golden  five-band  breeders     .    .  . 

6  00 

Two-comb  nuclei,  no  queen    .  . 

2  50 

14  00 

25 

00 

Three-comb  nuclei,  no  queen    .  . 

3  50 

20  00 

35 

00 

Full  colonies  on  eight  frames  .  . 

6  00 

30  00 

Queens  now  go  by  Return  Mail 

Safe  arrival  and  pure  mating  guaranteed.  We 
employ  400  to  500  swarms.  Can  furnish  bees 
on  L.  or  Danz.  frames  Add  price  of  whatever 
queen  is  wanted  to  nuclei  or  colony.  No  order 
too  large,  and  none  too  small.  Over  twenty 
years  a  queen-breeder.    Address  all  orders  to 


Quirin  -  the  -  Queen  -  Breeder 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

CHOICE  QUEENS 

Golden  and  Red-clover  Ital- 
ians and  Gray  Carniolans 
Select  untested,  1,  $1  00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00 
Tested,    .    .    1,  $125;  6,  6.75;  12,  $12  00 
Select  tested  and  breeders,    .    $2  to  $4  each 

Chas.  Koeppen,     -     Fredericksburg,  Va. 


GET  . 
YOUR 


QUEENS 

DIRECT  FROM  ITALY 

MAY  to  SEPTEMBER.— Tested,  $2.60;  Champion  Layers, 
$4.00.  Dead  queens  replaced  if  box  is  returned  unopened.  Dis- 
count to  dealers  or  for  quantities.  Beautiful  unsolicited  testi- 
monials.   Honest  dealing.    For    further  particulars  write  to 

MALAN  BROTHERS 
Queen-breeders,      .      .      .       Luserna,  San  Giovanni,  Italy 

Warranted  Queens 


$1.00;  dozen,  $8.00.  Golden  strain.  Mailed 
romptly,  or  order  back  at  once  if  you  say  so. 
ave  pleased  customers  for  18  years, 

J.  B.  Case,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 


GOLDEN  -  ADEL  -  QUEENS 

Golden  Italian  and  Leather-colored  Italian,  Imported  Carnio- 
lan,  and  Caucasian  queens.   A  full  line  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies.    Send  for  price  list.  Address 
Chas.  Mondeng,  160  Newton  Av.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


\hl  U  I  ou|f|S  is  again  on  hand  with  his  famous  stock  of 
''•mmm€Minr9  begg  and  queens  foi  the  season  of  1909. 
Fine  well-bred  queens  are  his  specialty;  and  in  all  the  queens 
mailed  during  the  past  18  years  there  is  not  a  displeased  customer 
that  I  know  of.  On  the  other  hand,  letters  of  praise  come  from 
every  source.  Mr.  Wm.  Hughes,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes 
that  he  has  been  handling  queens  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
he  has  never  found  any  that  equal  or  please  him  so  well  as  the 
two  dozen  he  bought  of  me  last  season.  I  can  and  do  mail 
queens  every  month  in  the  year,  California  and  Cuba  taking  over 
100  in  the  past  month  of  December.  I  will  mail  queens  from 
now  on  at  the  one  price  of  $1.00  each  or  6  for  $5.00.  Breeding 
queens,  each,  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  on  quantity  lots.  Address 
W.  H.  LAWS,  Beevllie,  Bea  County,  Texas. 


Queens 


Hardy 
Golden 


These  are  my  specialty.  Untested,  $1.00  each;  six,  $5.00; 
doz.,  $9.00.    Tested,  $1.50  each;  six,  $8.00;  doz.,  $15.00. 

DANIEL  WURTH,  N.  Leverett  St.,  Fayettevilie,Ark. 


Westwood  Red  clover  Queens 

A  New  York  customer  writes,  "  I  have  tried  queens  from 
a^ood  many  breeders, but  yours  are  far  ahead  of  them  all." 
Nuclei  and  full  colonies  a  specialty.  Price  list  on  application. 
HENRY  SHAFFER.  2860  Hi^rrison  Ave.,Sta  L.Cincinnatl.O 

Queens  thatll  Convince  You 

that  my  famous  Red-clovers  and  Goldens  are  superi- 
or to  all.   Untested,  50  cts.;  select  untested,  75  cts. 
tested.  $1;  nuclei,  $1.00  per  frame  without  queen. 
M.  A.  ROSS,  1709  Upper  Second  Street,  Evansvilie,  Indiana 

Golden  ADEL  QUEENS 

Golden  Adel  bees  and  queens  are  famous  the  world  over  for  their 
unexcelled  beauty,  gentleness,  hardiness,  and  good  working 
qualities.  Go'den  Adel  Italians  will  please  you  if  you  want  the 
best  strain  of  bees  on  earth.  L.  F.  Weaver,  of  Dexter. 

Mo.,  says,  "  My  bees  are  very  gentle,  and  great  hustlers." 
A  Brooklyn  customer  wiites,  "The  more  I  see  of  your  bees  the 
better  i  like  them."  I  breed  these  queens  in  their  purity, 

using  select  stock  obtained  from  Henry  Alley,  their  originator. 
Only  natural  methods  are  used  in  rearing  them,  giving  us  large 
and  vigorous  queens.  Orders  filled  in  roiation.  PRICES:  Select 
queens,  $1.00  each;  extra  select,  $1.50  ;  two-frame  nucleus  and 
select  qut-en,  $3.25;  with  evtra-select  queen  instead  of  select, 
add  50j.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  orders  to 

J.  R.  McCORKLE,  WINCATE,  INDIANA 

ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Fine  yellow  prolific  3  and  5 
banded  Italian  queon,  untest- 
ed, only  75c;  exlra-fiDe  queen, 
$1.00;  tested.  $1.25;  full  colo- 
nies In  8-fr.  hive  with  queen, 
15.50;  3-fr.  nucl.  with  queen, 
$2.75.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Directions  to   introduce  go 
with  queen.   Price  list  free. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,  Alma,  Mo. 


Camiolan,  Banat,  and 
Caucasian  Queens 

Imported,  $5.00  each;  homebred,  $1.00  each,  five  for  $4.00. 
Best  strains  from  apiaries  personally  inspected  by 

FRANK  BENTON,  box  17,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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J.  E.  HAND  will  begin  the  season  of  1909  with  improved  facilities  for  rearing  the 

CHOICEST  QUEENS 

He  has  developed  a  system  of  queen-rearing  that  contains  all  the  best  points  of  other  methods  with  none  of  the  de- 
fects, including  some  valuable  improvements  of  his  own — in  short,  a  system  through  which  :r  e  highest  queen  develop- 
ment is  reached  by  correct  and  scientific  principles,  which  means  that  he  is  now  in  position  to  offer  to  the  bee-keeping 
public  a  higher  grade  of  queens  than  is  usually  offered  in  the  common  utitility  classes,  owing  tO  scientific  methods  which 
produce  queens  of  a  higher  development  than  can  be  reared  by  the  ordinary  methods  in  vogue,  and  also  to  an  improved 
method  of  classifying  queens  which  strikes  the  word  select  from  OUT  list,  and  gives  a  square  deal  to  all.  No  selects 
means  no  culls,  and  the  highest  grade  of  queens  in  the  untested  and  tested  classes.  These  queens  will  be  reared 
from  a  superior  strain  of  hardy  northern-bred  red-clover  Italians,  "  the  very  best,"  They  are  warranted  to  pro- 
duce uniformly  marked  three-banded  bees  of  superior  honey-gathering  qualities.  Price,  after  June  1,  untested, 
SI. 00  each;  6,  S5.00;  12,  $9.00;  tested,  $1  50;  6.,  S8.00;  12,  $15.00.  Breeder,  tested  for  queen-rearing,  $5.00.  Val- 
uable information  free.    Seed  for  it  to-day. 

J.   E.   HAND,   BIRMINGHAM,  OHIO,     ERIE  CO. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 
FOR  GREAT  RESULTS 


Then  get  Red-clover  Queens  from 
F.  J.  WARDELL, 
Uhrichsville, 
Ohio 

You  have  heard  of  this  famous  strain, 
probably.  Well,  I  originated  the  long- 
tongued  red-clover  bees,  and  have  kept  the 
strain  pure  without  any  contamination. 
They  are  handsome  three  banded  Italians, 
and  show  their  worth  as  soon  as  received. 
If  there  is  honey  to  be  had  they  will  gather 
it.  My  customers  generally  write  like  this: 

Minnesota  State  Bee-keepers^  Society. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Wingate,  Treas. 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  28,  1909. 
J.  F.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville,  O. 

Dear  Sir: — The  queens  I  bought  from  you  last 
season  were  received  promply,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. They  did  wonderfully  well  in  the  short  time 
tbey  had  to  work  before  cool  weather,  and  I  am 
looking  for  great  results  from  them  the  coming 
season  of  1909.  Sincerely  youts. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Wingate. 

Untested   $1.00 

Select  untested   1.25 

Tested   2.00 

Select  tested   3.-00 

Breeding  queens   3.50 

Select  breeding  queens   7.50 

Extra-select  breeding  queens   1 0. 00 

Please  send  for  my  circular. 

F.  J.  WARDELL,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio 


Taylor's  Queens  ,1:, 

J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son  have  made  a  specialty  of  breeding  for  the 
best  honey-gatherers.  Our  three-banded  Italians  can't  be  beat, 
or  haven't  been,  as  honey-gatherers.  Untested,  75c  each,  or 
$8.00  a  dozen;  tested  queens,  $1.00  each,  or  six  for  $5.00. 
Select  tested  queens,  $1.50  each;  breeders,  the  very  best,  $3.00 
to  $5.00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,   BEEVlLLE,   BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 


Golden  :h:  Red  clover 
Italian  Queens 


My  queens  are  large  and  prolific.  Their  workers  are 
hardy  and  good  honey-gatherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00.  Select  untested,  one, 
SI. 25;  six,  $6.50.  Select  tested,  $2.00  each.  1  am  book- 
ing orders  now  to  be  filled  in  rotation  after  May  25. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season 

WM.  A.  SHUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Queens 


by  return 
mail. 

Do  You  Need  Any  P 


Queens  bred  for  business  from  our  well-known  strain 
of  three-band  Italians,  unexcelled  as  honey-gatherers. 
Tested,  $1  each;   untested,  75c;  $8  doz. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send  for 
price  list. 

J.  W.  K.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Loreauville,  La.,  Iberia  Pa. 


DOOLITTLE  &  CLARK 

Are  now  sending  out  fine  Italian  Breeders 
mated  to  select  drones  last  fall. 
Prices:  $2  50,  $5.00,  $10.00. 

Borodino,  Onondaga  County,  New  York 


ITALIAN  QUEENS 

Good  leather-colored  queens  bred  for  business — no  disease; 
prompt  shipment,  extra  good  stock.  June,  90c;  six  for  $4.75; 
20  or  more  at  60c  each,  later  less.  Satisfaction.or  money  back. 

S.  F.  TRECO,        .  .        SWEDONA,  ILL. 


PHARR'S  G0I.DE:NS 

took  first  prize  at  three  exhibits  in  1907.  W©  also  breed  Carni- 
olans,  three-banded  Italians,  and  Caucasians,  bred  in  separate 
yards  and  from  the  best  breeders  obtainable;  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  fair  treatment.  Untested,  $1;  tested.  81.25.  Address 

New  Century  Sueen-reanng  Co,,  Bercair,Tex.  John  W.,Pharr,  Prop 
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GIANT  RADISH 
from  JAPAN 


\ 

Wei^s 
Ten 
To 
Thirty 


Grows  1    Feet  Long— Seeds  FREE  to  Our  Readers 


What  do  you  think  of  a  variety  of  radish 
that  weighs  thirty  pounds,  which  is  often 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  more  than 
eight  Inches  through,  which  is  as  tender 
and  sweet  during  the  hottest  July  weather 
as  the  earliest  spring  radishes,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  its  immense  size,  never 
becomes  hot  or  pithy;  which  can  be  eaten 
raw  like  an  apple,  can  be  cooked  like  tur- 
nips, and  when  pulled  late  in  fall  will 
keep  late  into  winter  as  sweet  and  crisp 
as  when  pulled.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  tops,  which  grow  to  be  two  to  three 
feet  long,  make  fine  "greens,"  and  you 
have  a  pretty  good  description  of  the  giant 
radish,  Sakurajima,  a  recent  introduction 
from  Japan. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  secured  practi- 
cally all  the  seeds  of  this  splendid  radish 
in  America,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a 
oackage  for  planting  this  season.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  to  plant,  for  this  is  a  hot- 
weather  radish,  and  must  be  planted  late. 

This  splendid  new  radish  was  first  called 
to  my  attention  by  one  of  our  readers  on 
Long  Island.  He  has  grown  Sakurajima 
radish  for  two  seasons,  and  says  that  last 
year    they    averaged     fifteen     pounds  in 


ishes  15  to  16  inches  long,  and  the  flavor 
is  good.  I  have  been  intending  to  send  to 
Japan  for  seed.  Now,  I  will  buy  them  of 
you,  or  subscribe  for  your  paper — in  fact, 
you  can  trade  with,  me  on  your  own 
terms." 

These  Seeds  are  Free  with  a  Trial 


Subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower 


Here  is  the  way  to  get  the  seeds:  Send 
me  25  cents  for  a  six  months'  trial  sub- 
scription to  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  a  pack- 
age of  the  seeds  will  be  sent  you  abso- 
lutely free.  This  trial  offer  gives  you  The 
Fruit-Grower  six  months  at  Half  Rate. 
Regular  rate  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  leading^  fruit 
paper  of  America;  it  is  devoted  solely  to 
horticulture,  and  has  70,000  readers  who 
swear  by  it;  it  is  clean  and  up-to-date — 
no  whisky  or  medicine  advertisements. 
Ask  the  editor  of  this  paper  about  The 
Fruit-Grower.  He  knows  the  paper  well, 
could  not  afford  to  make  an 


and  knows 

weight   and   every  radish  was  tender  and    offer  of  this  kind  unless  I  knew  that  both 


sweet,   and  did  not  get  hot  at  any  time. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  seeing  our  advertise- 
ment, writes:  "You  are  the  man  I  am  look- 
ing  for.     I   saw   the   Giant   Radishes  in 


The  Fruit-Grower  and  the  Sakurajima 
radish  will  make  good.  Send  25c,  coin  or 
stamps,  at  my  risk,  for  a  six  months'  trial 
subscription,  and  seeds  will^  be  sent  by  re- 


Japan,  and  want  some  seed.    I  saw  rad-   turn  mail  FREE.     Write  Today, 

JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  Box  L,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


IMPROVE  your  STOCK 

by  introducing  some  of  our  Famous  Long-tongued 
Italian  Red  clover  Honey-ueens.  We  have  been 
breeders  for  23  years,  and  have  developed  a  strain 
of  bees  that  some  seasons  produce  nearly  100  lbs. 
of  surplus  per  colony  from  red-clover  alone. 

Untested  queens  from  June  to  October,  75  cts. 
each;  tested,  $1.25  each;  fine  breeders,  $10.00 
each.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

FRED  LEININGER  &  SON.      -      DELPHOS.  OHIO 


f 


Ready-Red-clover  and  Italian  Queens 

One  untested  queen,  75c;  tested,  $1.00.  Give  me 
a  bill  of  the  supplies  you  need.    1  can  save  you 

money.    Send  for  circulars. 
C.  Routzahn,  Biglerville,  Pennsylvania 


Miller's  SUPERIOR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

By  return  mail  after  June  1,  or  your  money  back;  Northern  bred 
from  best  red-clover  working  strains  in  U.  S.  No  better  hustlers; 
gentle,  and  winter  excellent.  Untested,  from  my  three-banded 
Superior  Breeder,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  After  July  1,  75c; 
six,  $4.00;  12,  $7.50.  Special  prices  on  50  or  more.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.    Circular  free. 

ISAAC  F.  MILLER,  ReynoldsviUe,  Pa. 


PRATT'S  60LDENS 

The  most  beautiful,  most  gentle,  most  prolific,  and  the  finest  of 
surplus  gatherers. 

THE  SWARTHMORE  APIARIES 

are  now  taking  orders  for  the  GOLDEN  ALL  OVER  and 
BANAT  QUEENS  to  be  delivered  in  June,  the  best  month  for 
general  introducing.    Catalog  and  price  list  on  application. 

Penn  C.  Snyder,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Manager  of  the  Swarthmore  Apiaries. 


I  FULLY  BEUEVE^ 
-HAVE 


Bock  orders  now  as  I  fill  in  rotation.  All  inquiries  gladly 
answered.  Untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $2.00  (guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce goldens);  select  breeders,  $6.00.  Clover  queens,  $1.00. 
All  stock  pure  Italian,  very  gentle. 
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Peirce  Service 

and  Root  Quality 

Always  Win. 

Here  are  tAO  instances  out  of  several  thousand. 

Giafton,  W.  Va.,  April  29,  1909. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Peirce: 

The  bee-supplies  are  ai  hand.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
them.  1  would  ratber  have  the  frames  you  sent  me  than  the 
kind  I  meant  to  order,  because  the  foundation  is' more  easily  put 
in  ihem.  Freu  Bailey. 

Martinsburg,  O.,  March  26. 

Mr.E.  ir.  Peirce: 

The  goods  at  hand;  everything  in  good  condition.  All  parts 
fit  nicely  together.  I  like  to  order  goods  from  yon,  Mr.  Peirce, 
because  )ou  are  so  prompt  in  making  shipment 

Paul  Gilmor. 

Join  the  happy  company  of  which  Messrs. 
Bailey  and  Gilmor  are  members  by  sending 
your  next  order  to 

Edmund  W.  Peirce, 

i36  W.  Main  Street,  Zanesville.  Ohio. 


H 
O 

■0  A 

To  St.  Paul  ^ 

^  incd  -IS  oi 

/ 

e 

All  roads  lead  to  St.  Paul  for  Bee  Supplies 

Small  freights  and  short 

waits  when  you  order  from 

Pitcher  &  Palmer, 

Northwestern  Managers  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

1024  Mississippi  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.> 

Queens  of  High  Quality 
Bred  for  Business. 

One  thousand  Beautiful  Goldens 
and  Superior  Red-clover  Italians 
now  ready  to  go  by  return  mail, 
or  money  refunded.  Queens  of 
either  variety  at  same  price. 

Select  untested  one,  SI. 00;  six,  S5.50;  dozen,  $  9.50 

Tested  one,    1.50;  six,    8.00;  dozen,  11.50 

Select  tested  one,    2.00;  six,   9.00;  dozen,  16.00 

Breeders,  $5.00;  straight  golden  breeders,  $10.00.    Circu'ar  free. 

Sires  Brothers  &  Co., 
516  North  Eighth  Street,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


BEESWAX 

WANTED 


W 


E  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
wax, and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.  We  used  laSt  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year's  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it.  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shipment,  both  gross  and  net. 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  29  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  31  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


{ This  Coupon  Worth  35  cents  j 


I 


(Nev}  Subscribers  Only) 


Name  .... 
Postofflce 
State  , 


If  not  now  a  subscriber  and  you  want  one  of  the 

k  paper 
-you  should 


yc 

most  helpful  aids  to  successful  bee-culture— a] 
that  tells  how  to  make  your  bees  pay- 
subscribe  for  the 


OO 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  32-paee  illustrated  75-cent  monthly.  It  tells  all 
about  the  best  way  to  manage  bees  to  produce  the 
most  honey;  with  market  quotations,  etc.  A  dozen 
different  departments— one  for  women  bee-keepers. 
Best  writers. 

It  Will  Increase  Your  Honey-Money 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  with  40 
cents  (stamps  or  coin)  together  with  this  coupon,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  trip  of  our  Jou'rnal 
for  12  months.  Order  now  and  let  us  begin  with  this  month's  fine  number.  Address, 

American  Bee  Journal,  118  West  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois  ^ 
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BEE  CULTURE. 


June  1 


NEW  ENCLAiyD 
BEE-KEEPERS 

We  are 
headquarters  for 

Bee-supplies. 

We  now  have  a  most  complete 
stock  of  New  Goods  on  hand 
ready  for  shipment,  and  can 
supply  your  wants  for  regular 

goods  promptly  

Order  your  hives  and  supers 
at  once,  and  have  them  on 
hand   when    your  bees  are 

ready  for  them  

We  are  booking  orders  for 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Price  list  free. 

W.W.CARY^SON 

LYONSVILLE,  MASS. 


^  For  ^ 
25  Years 

I  have  supplied  Southern  Beekeepers 
with 

HIVES  and 
SUPPLIES 

and  have  given  satisfaction. 

Root's  Goods  Exclusively. 

Prompt  and  accurate  service. 
Catalog  mailed  free. 

J.  M.JENKINS 

WETUMPKA,  ALABAMA 


Our  Location  is  Right 

Lansing  is  the  best  railroad 
center  for  AL  LMichigan. 

Our  Goods  are  Right 

They're  "Root  Quality." 

Our  Service  is  Right 

We  ship  promptly. 

Your  Desire— 

to  get  good  goods 
Quickly  is  no  greater 
than  ours  to  get  ihem 
to  you. 

Beeswax  wanted. 
Send  for  our  Catalog. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Opp.  Lake  Shore  depot. 


Bee  Supplies 

Our  new  stock  has  arrived;  all  orders 
are  shipped  promptly. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bee  Man,  that 
our  business  increases  each  year  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.? 

Why.r"    Because  we  are  saving  our 
customers  money  in  freight. 
Why  not  allow  us  to  save  for  you.f* 
Send  us  your  orders  and  try  us. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Honey  in  cans  or  barrels,  also  beeswax, 
wanted  in  exchange  for  supplies.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer,  and  let  us  tell  you 
what  we  can  do. 

No  cartage  on  Honey  or  Beeswax  in  or 
Supplies  out. 

Free  catalog  for  the  asking. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
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There  is  no  Reason 
Why— 


YOU  can  not  get  a  fancy  price  for  your  honey  as  well  as  any  one  else.  If  you  pro- 
duc2  a  fancy  honey  you  won't  . have  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  at  prices  which 
are  worth  while.  You  can  produce  fancy  honey  without  any  more  trouble  than 
you  now  take  to  produce  an  ordinary  crop  by  the  use  of 


The  

Danzenbaker 
Hive  ...... 


IT  js  the  hive  for  all  bee-keepers,  large  and  small,  who  produce  comb  honey.  The 
construction  is  such  that  the  largest  per  cent  of  honey  is  crowded  into  the  square 
and  you  can  usually  get  more  pounds  of  a  fancy  maiketable  product  from  this  hive 
than  from  any  other  pattern.  The  sections  themselves  are  more  attractive  than  the 
ordinary  kind.  If  you  place  one  of  these  tall  sections  side  by  side  with  the  square 
kind  its  appearance  is  more  pleasing,  and  for  this  reason  they  always  sell  quickly  in 
comparison  with  other  sizes. 

IN  construction  of  the  inner  part  of  the  hive,  the  DANZENBAKER  differs  quite 
materially  from  other  patterns.  The  frames  are  the  closed-end  style,  supported  by 
a  pivot  in  the  center  of  the  end-bars.  In  handling  such  frames  the  danger  of  killing 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  account  of  the  small  point  of  contact,  and  every  bee- 
keeper will  appreciate  the  reversible  feature  of  the  frames. 

THE  first  cost  of  these  hives  is  only  a  little  more  than  for  ordinary  kinds,  but  the 
results  to  be  obtained  are  so  much  more  satisfactory  that  the  small  extra  expendi- 
ture is  more  than  justified. 

ACTUAL  experience  shows  that  in  many  cases  bees  will  winter  better  in  DAN- 
ZENBAKER HIVES  with  no  protection  than  in  the  ordinary  kind  when  protected. 

START  right,  and  put  your  bees  in  DANZENBAKER  HIVES,  and  you  will  not 
be  disuppointed  when  tha  season  is  over.  Failures  to  secure  large  crops  of  honey 
are  not  always  due  to  the  season  or  locality.  More  often  very  excellent  results 
might  hare  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  proper  hives  and  the  necessary  attention 
at  the  right  time. 

YOU  can  get  one  DANZENAKER  HIVE  complete,  nailed  and  painted,  ready 
for  your  bees,  with  super,  sections,  and  foundation  starters,  for  $3.10,  or  a  package 
of  five  in  the  flat  complete  for  $11.00. 

THE  season  is  advancing;  the  harvest  will  soon  be  here.  Send  in  your  order  now 
and  get  the  highest  price  for  your  crop  next  season.  Accept  no  substitutes.  There 
is  none  "just  as  good." 


F.  Danzenbaker,  Patentee 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  colnmns 
at  25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  yon  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  errors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale. 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  of  raspberry-basswood  blend  of 
extracted  honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  box,  at  9  cts.  per 
lb.,  f.  o.  b.  at  Boyne  Falls,  Mich.,  where  we  produce  this  honey. 
Sample  free.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  either  car  lots  or 
less.  Extracted  white  in  60-lb.  cans,  single  case,  6%  cents;  5 
cases  or  more,  6  cents.    Samples  furnished  upon  application. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Clover  and  amber  honey.  Table  quality.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  your  needs. 

C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Honey  by  the  barrel  or  case — extracted  and 
comb;  a  bargain  in  honey.    Write  now. 

John  W.  Johnson,  Box  134,  Canton,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — White-clover  and  light-amber  extracted  honey, 
best  quality,  60-lb.  cans.    Write  foi  free  sample. 

W.  H.  Settle,  Gridley,  111. 


For  Sale. — Clover  and  amber  honey,  fine  quality  for  table 
use,  in  60-lb.  cans;  8  cts.  for  clover,  7  for  amber.  Single  can, 
%  ct.  more.  C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  111. 


For  Sale.— Best  quality  alfalfa  in  cases  of  two  60-lb.  cans, 
$8.40  per  case,  f.  o.  b.  here.    H.  E.  Crowther,  Parma,  Ida. 


For  Sale. — 1000  lbs.  amber  and  light  extracted  honey  in  60- 
lb.  tins;  fine  quality;  amber,  7  cts.;  white,  8. 

F.  H.  Cyrenius,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


I  am  still  selling  those  160-lb.  honey-kegs  at  50  cts.  each, 
f.  0.  b.  factory.  N.  A.  Stevens,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted. 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax.  State 
price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  South  Water  Street, Chicago,  111. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


Wanted. — To  send  you  catalogs  of  smokers  and  bee-supplies 
for  the  fun  of  it,  if  we  don't  get  a  cent;  try  us  by  sending  your  ad- 
dress and  your  friends'.  F.  Danzenbaker, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  or  Medina,  Ohio. 


Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  sinmgnm. 
State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — Bees.  State  quantity  and  price,  kind  of  hive,  etc. 
"  F,"  care  of  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted. — Bulk  comb  and  section  honey.  State  quality, 
quantity,  and  price.  Judson  Heard,  Macon,  Ga. 


Wanted. — Second-hand  extractor  in  good  condition. 

W.  W.  Armitage,  Goodrich,  Texas. 


Educational. 


Shorthand  taught  on  the  installment  plan.  Pay  as  you  learn. 
Send  50  cts.  for  first  lesson  of  Dement's  Pitmanic  system  and 
booklet  explaining  free-lesson  offer.  Study  during  spare  time 
this  summer.    Get  position  in  city  this  fall. 

The  G-W-System,  1st  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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For  Sale 

Having  come  to  Western  Canada,  where  I  can  not  keep  bees, 
I  will  sell  my  outfit,  to  be  shipped  f  o.  b.  Dover,  111.,  as  follows 
— all  second-hand  except  sections. 

1.  About  30  double-brood  chamber  Heddon  hives  complete — 
painted. 

2.  About  20  more  with  frames  in  part  of  them. 

3.  Forty  section  crates  complete  for  above  hives  (about  half 
with  wide  frames  and  tin  separators),  for  A^ixA^i  seven-to-foot 
sections. 

4.  One  thousand  sections  as  above- 

5.  One  Cowan  four-frame  reversible  extractor  to  take  8  of  the 
above  frames;  cost  $12.00;  good  as  new. 

6.  Thirty  wood  zinc  honey- boards. 

7.  One  Heddon  bee-feeder. 

Value  of  the  above,  $125.  The  first  New  York  draft  for  $50 
takes  the  outfit.  Wm.  Anderson, 

2341  Lome  St.,  Regina,  Can. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. — 1  bee-section  corner  groover,  1 
bee-section  edge, cutter,  1  2xl0-inch  foundation-machine  (good  as 
new),  1  23-inch  Frank  &  Co.  planer,  1  12>^-inch  Frank  &  Co. 
planer,  1  wood  turning-lathe,  1  wood-frame  saw-table,  all  in 
good  condition.    Will  exchange  for  power-feed  rip-saw. 

The  Irons  Mfg.  Co.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — One  Sprague  damper  and  valve-regulator  for  reg- 
ulating the  temperature  of  your  house;  adapted  for  steam,  hot  wa- 
ter, furnace,  natural  gas,  or  stove.  Manufacturer's  price,  $30.00. 
I  have  one  to  spare  at  $16.00,  or  will  trade  for  honey  or  wax. 

A.  L.  Boyden,  Medina,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Having  disposed  of  my  bees  I  have  all  of  the  fix- 
tures for  sale,  including  200  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives,  ex- 
tractor, melting-can,  wax-extractor,  etc.  These  are  practically 
as  good  as  new,  and  for  sale  at  50  cts.  on  the  dollar.  Write  for 
complete  list.  H.  C.  Mills,  Camiilus,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Love  Flowers? — Send  now  for  a  button-hole  bou- 
quet-holder, gold-mounted;  will  keep  flowers  fresh  for  hours; 
quickly  attached  to  c  at,  dress,  or  any  part  of  the  clothing.  Mon- 
ey cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Sent  anywhere  postpaid 
for  50  cents.       A.  J.  Wright,  Bradford,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also  Italian 
bees  and  honey  a  specialty.    Write  for  catalog  and  particulars. 
The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 


For  Sale. — Why  did  you  get  so  many  stings  in  the  face  last 
season  i  Because  you  did  not  have  on  one  of  the  Alexander  wire 
bee-veils  at  60  cts.  each. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Sixty  second-hand  eight-frame  1/4-story  hives, 
all  complete,  nailed  and  painted,  except  in  brood-frames,  at  half 
their  value — a  bargain.  Fred  A.  Krause, 

Route  1.  Ridgeland,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— Four-frame  Root's  automatic  extractor,  good  as 
new;  cost  $26.50.    Price  $18.00.  L.  M.  Gulden, 

Annandale,  Minn. 


For  Sale. — Danzenbaker  comb-honey  hives  and  other  bee- 
supplies.   Write  for  prices.    Robt.  Inghram,  Sycamore,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  CooLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 


House  Plans. — Blue  prints  of  20  artistic  homes  for  25  cents. 
Ehlkrs  &  Son,  Architects,  Carthage,  Mo. 


Root's  Bee  Supplies  at  factory  prices. 

Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Thirty  eight-frame  hive-bodies  with  comhs,  $1 
each.  A.  J.  Olson,  1287  Desoto  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


For  Sale. — Saw-table,  Dovetailed  hives,  extracting-supers. 
for  honey  or  typewriter.         Ray  Bates,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


For  Sale.— Bee-keepers'  supplies.    Write  for  prices. 

H.  E.  Buhl,  Irvington,  111. 
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Bees  and  Queens. 


Missouri-bred  Italian  queens;  great  hustlers  in  sections;  cap 
white,  and  gentle;  cells  built  in  strong  colonies,  mated  from  two- 
frame  L.  nuclei.  Select  untested,  SI. 00;  tested,  SI. 50;  breeders, 
S3. 00.  Two  L.  frame  nucleus  with  laying  queen,  53.00;  ten  for 
$25.00;  virgins,  50  cts.  each;  $5.00  per  dozen.  I  guarantee  satis- 
faction and  safe  arrival.        L.  E.  Altwein,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens,  untest- 
ed, $1.00  ;  six,  $5.00  ;  twelve,  $9.00.  Carniolan,  Banat,  and 
Caucasian  queens,  select,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;  twelve,  $10.00. 
Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice  breeders,  S3. 00. 
Circular  free.  W.  H.  Rails,  Orange,  Cal. 

For  Sale. — New  queens  from  here  after  May  25. 

Edwa.  Reddout,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

Italian  Queens. — Ready,  1909  list  of  Mott's  strain  of  Red- 
clover  and  Goldens.  Leaflet,  How  to  Introduce  Queens,  15  cts.; 
leaflet,  How  to  Increase,  15  cts.;  one  copy  of  each,  25  cts. 

E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mail  March  1.  Un- 
tested, 75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders,  $5.00.  Ask  for  prices  in 
large  quantities.  W.  J.  Littlefield, 

Route  3.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Red-  clover  Italians;  selected  young  queens,  untested,  75  cents 
each;  6  for  S4.00;  dozen,  S7.50.    Now  ready. 

W.  W.  VicKERY,  414  Fourth  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Simmins'  pedigree  queens — see  cover,  last  issue,  full-page  copy 
from  our  register.    Nothing  like  it  in  the  bee  world. 

Simmins,  Queenland,  Heathfield,  Sussex,  England. 

For  Sale. — 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run  princi- 
pally for  extracted  honey.    Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 

For  Sale. — 300  nuclei  with  good  queens  for  spring  delivery. 
Place  orders  now,  and  know  you  get  them. 

D.  J.  Blocker,  Pearl  City,  111. 

Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by  the  originat- 
or.   Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use,  a  specialty. 

F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

Notice. — In  writing  me  for  prices  on  Italian  queens  and  nu- 
clei, note  change  in  address.  Queens  and  bees  are  ready  to  ship 
now.  C.  B.  Bankston,  Rockdale,  Texas. 

For  Sale. — 75  colonies  of  bees  in  uniform  hives,  in  good 
condition;  also  100  empty  hives. 

S.  E.  Tennant,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens,  tested,  SI. 00;  two-frame 
nucleus  with  queen,  $3.00.  Rockhill  Apiaries, 

Dr.  S.  T.  Hookey,  Prop.,  4712  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Red-clover  and  golden  Italian  queens,  warranted 
purely  mated,  75  cts.;  full  colonies,  standard  eight-frame  hive, 
$6.00.  F.  M.  Maybbrry,  Lederach,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Fifty  strong  colonies  of  bees  near  fine  location 
in  Eastern  Michigan.    Dovetailed  hives.    Write  soon. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 
-J  

For  Sale. — Italian  bees  in  ten-frame  L.  hives. 

Jos.  Hanke,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Pound  Bees,  nuclei,  full  colonies,  from  Mechanic  Falls 
branch.    Prices  on  application.    Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  hustlers;  untested,  75  cts.;  se- 
lect, $1.00;  tested,  $1.25.    Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  N.Y. 

Improved  selected  untested  Italian  queens,  50  cents. 

Geo.  a.  Francis,  1453  Sea  View  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

For  Sale. — Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. T.  L.  McMurray-,  Silverton,  W.  Va. 

For  Sale. — Full  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  8-frame  hives. 

L.  Werner,  Edwardsville,  111. 

For  Sale. — Italian  queens;  untested,  50  cts.;  select,  75  cts.; 
tested,  $1.00.  Robt.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

Carniolan  and  Italian  queens;  virgins,  40  cents;  untested,  75. 
Ask  for  quantity  prices.        Geo.  E.  Kramer,  Valencia,  Pa. 


A  superior  strain  of  Minnesota-bred  Italian  queens.  Untested. 
SI. 00.  A.  T.  DocKHAM,  Rt.  1,  Eagle  Bend,  Minn. 


Italian  queens;  untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1,00;  two-frame  nu 
clei,  $9.50.     E.  M.  Collybr,  75  Broadway,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Poultry. 


For  Sale. — R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  75  cts.  per  15;  $4.00 
per  100;  also  purely  mated  Italian  queens  —  great  honey-gather- 
ers.   Untested,  60  cts.  each.  Geo.  J.  Friess, 

Route  6.  Hudson,  Mich. 

A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 

Stapler's,  412-414  Ferry  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  12  for  $1.00. 

J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Help  Wanted 


Mm  of  good  character  and  habits  to  care  for  a  large  apiary  on 
shares  or  salary.  Henry  Baldruff,  Beardstown,  III. 

Wanted. — Young  man,  preferably  one  with  a  little  experi- 
ence with  bees,  to  help  in  our  apiaries  this  summer  and  fall. 
Write  lull  particulars  in  first  letter — age,  experience,  wages 
wanted,  etc.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

Wanted. — Man  to  work  with  bees.    Permanent  position  to 
party  giving  satislaction,  or  can  secure  bees  on  shares.  Address 
The  Rocky-  Mountain  Bee  Co,  Berthoud,  Colo. 


Pianos. 


For  Sale. — Genuine  bargains  in  high-grade  upright  pianos. 
Slightly  used  instruments:  12  Steinways,  $350  up;  6  Webers 
from  $250  up;  9  Krakauers  from  S250  up;  7  Knabes  from  $250 
up;  3  Chickerings  from  $250  up;  also  ordinary  second-hand  Up- 
rights $75.00  up;  also  10  very  fine  Parlor  Grand  pianos  at  about 
half.  Write  for  full  particulars.  Cash  or  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments. Lyon  &  Healy, 
62  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory. 


Bee-keepen'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  We  bay  car  lots  of 
Root's  goods.    Save  freight.  Write. 

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red-clover  strain, 
$1.00.    Circular.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Aliso  Apiary-,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price  list 
ready.    Safe  introducing  directions.         E.  E.  Lawrence, 

Doniphan,  Mo. 

Carniolan,  Banat,  and  Caucasian  queens.  Order  from 
original  importer,  Frank  Benton,  box  17,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  snppliei. 

J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card  to 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 

Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.  See  my  other  adv't  in 
this  issue.      Wm.  A.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

For  your  address  on  a  postal  card  I  will  send  you  valuable  in- 
formation pertaining  to  queen  culture.    Write  to-day. 

J.  E.  Hand,  Birmingham,  O. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  bosineM, 
Jane  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75  cts.;  select,  $1.00;  test- 
ed, $1.25  each.    Safe  anival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clkmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 
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Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in  April;  nu- 
clei and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is  northern  bred,  and 
hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on  summer  stands  without  a  single 
loss  in  1908;  22  years  a  breeder.    For  prices  see  large  ad.  in  this 

issue.  QUIRIN-THK-QUEEN-BREEDER,  BcUevUe,  O. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C, 

May  14,  1909. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department  desires  to  ob- 
tain samples  of  bee  diseases  from  all  parts  of  tae  United  States 
for  bacteriological  examination.  The  result  of  such  examina- 
tions will  be  forwarded  to  the  persons  sending  the  ismples  as 
soon  as  possible.  Send  dry  samples  with  no  honey.  A  frank  will 
be  sent  on  request  so  that  no  postage  will  be  necessary.  A  list 
of  available  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  on  apicul- 
ture will  be  sent  on  request.  James  Wilson,  Sec'y. 


Continued  from  page  354- 
for  a  year's  subscription.  We  are  getting  to  be  more  particular 
all  the  time  about  what  and  whom  we  advertise.  I  will  not 
knowingly  be  a  party  to  a  swindle,  nor  will  I  allow  any  thing 
anywhere  in  a  publication  I  edit  which  will  be  out  of  place  in 
the  hands  of  any  man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl.  1  insist  on  abso- 
lute purity  in  what  goes  into  my  magazines  —  not  because  I  am 
so  much  better  than  other  people,  but  because  I  have  a  rather 
high  notion  of  the  responsibilities  an  editor  assumes  when  he  se- 
lects reading-matter  for  all  kinds  and  ages  of  people. 
Peotone.  Ills.,  May  10.  Miller  Purvis. 

I  wish  to  say  amen  to  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  above  letter. 


names  should  be  written  plainly. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Review,  has  often 
said  that,  if  one  simple  rule  were  followed  in  writing,  there 
would  never  be  the  least  confusion  in  regard  to  any  word.  His 
rule  is  that  every  letter  in  a  word  should  be  written  so  plainly 
that,  if  taken  out  of  the  word  and  placed  by  itself,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  taken  for  any  letter  other  than  the  one  if  was  intend- 
ed to  represent.  If  this  rule  could  be  followed  a  vast  amount  of 
annoyance  would  be  saved  those  who  write  and  those  who  re- 
ceive the  message.  In  regular  sentences,  of  course,  there  is  not 
so  much  chance  for  a  misunderstanding;  for  if  any  single  letter 
is  not  plain  the  word  may  be  understood,  in  most  instances,  by 
the  context.  But  when  it  comes  to  names  and  addresses  it  is 
very  important  that  every  letter  be  made  very  plain. 

Our  subscribers  sometimes  complain  of  irregularities  in  con- 
nection with  their  subscriptions,  and  in  a  large  number  of  these 
instances  the  trouble  can  be  traced  directly  to  indistinct  letters  in 
either  the  name  or  address.  Sometimes  an  e  taken  for  an  i 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

The  reason  why  we  are  prompted  to  repeat  this  word  of  cau- 
tion is  that  we  received  a  letter  recently,  requiring  an  answer; 
and,  although  the  body  of  the  letter  was  written  legibly,  the 
name  was  a  mere  scrawl,  and  we  were  unable  to  make  any  thing 
out  of  it.  It  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  of  late  to  sign  the  name 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  have  the  least  idea  of  whit  that 
name  is.  Without  exaggerating  in  the  least,  we  have  come 
across  signatures  written  so  poorly  that,  although  we  knew  the 
name  intended,  we  were  unable  to  see  the  faintest  signs  that 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  name  if  we  had  not  known  it  in 
the  first  place-  These  instances  are  not  common,  but  yet  in  a 
great  many  cases  the  name  and  address  are  written  the  most  care- 
lessly of  any  words  in  the  letter.  The  most  businesslike  way  is 
to  have  a  rubber  stamp  giving  both  the  name  and  address,  and 
then  learn  to  use  it  freely;  or,  better  still,  invest  a  trifle  more 
and  have  printed  stationery  which  any  local  printer  can  supply. 
One  dollar  expended  in  this  way  will  often  save  many  dollars' 
worth  of  time  and  annoyance  later. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES  BY  A.  I.  ROOT. 


POULTRY    management  AT  THE   MAINE  AGRICULTURAL 

experiment  station. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  357.  It  con- 
tains 39  pages  of  exceedingly  valuable  matter  for  the  poultry- 
keeper,  and  winds  up  with  a  description  of  a  very  cheap  and 
simple  trap  nest  that  can  be  made  by  anybody  at  a  small  cost. 
The  experiments  made  at  this  station,  to  settle  some  disputed 
points,  have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  not 
only  valuable  but  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  as  the 
management  had  no  end  in  view  but  to  help  the  average  poul- 
try-keeper to  be  successful  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money 
and  labor. 


canning  vegetables  in  the  home. 
This  is  another  government  bulletin,  and  ought  to  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  housewife.  It  not  only  tells  how  to  can  all 
garden  vegetables  and  fruit  succesfully,  but  it  gives  the  reason, 
and  describes  the  latest  and  best  kinds  of  jars  for  putting  up 
canned  fruit  in  the  home.  While  we  can  not  think  it  necessary 
to  heat  up  the  canned  fruit  a  second  or  third  time  (as  they  rec- 
ommend) on  two  or  three  succeeding  days,  it  may  be  all  right 
for  corn  and  some  other  things  that  ^re  not  always  successhil 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  canning. 


special    low-rate  trip  to  FLORIDA  BY  THE  SEABOARD 

air  line. 

We  are  just  informed  that  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  peo- 
ple (see  their  advertisement  on  page  24,  April  l)  have  instituted 
a  special  homeseekers'  rate,  to  take  eflFect  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesday  in  each  month,  May  to  December  inclusive.  For  in- 
stance, the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Manatee,  Florida  (where 
our  home  is),  is  only  $25.00  for  the  round  trip,  good  for  25  days. 
They  also  make  a  similar  rate,  or  a  lower  one,  from  other  points 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  I  am  calling  attention  to 
the  above  reduced  rates  because  I  have  had  so  many  inquiries 
about  Florida,  especially  the  southwest  part  of  it;  and  let  me  say 
again  that  I  would  not  advise  anybody  to  go  down  there  to  lo- 
cate until  he  has  first  made  a  personal  examination  as  to  the 
conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  a  southern  winter  home.  A 
rate  of  $25.00  for  the  round  trip  is  certainly  very  reasonable. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  WITH  THE  HULLS  REMOVED. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  there  has  been  a  big  demand  for 
several  years  for  yellow  sweet  clover,  and  we  have,  for  several 
years  past,  been  compelled  to  write  to  applicants,  "sold  out." 
Just  now,  however,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  ton  of  seed 
from  California.  Now,  there  is  always  an  advantage  in  buying 
hulled  seed,  especially  if  it  goes  by  mail  or  express,  because  of 
the  saving  of  express  charges;  and,  besides,  you  get  ever  so  many 
more  seeds  in  an  ounce  or  pound.  See  prices  on  next  page. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow  sweet-clover  seed  if  you  wish  to  nave  it 
bloom  this  season.  By  the  way,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  how  the 
agricultural  papers  of  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  are  giving 
favorable  reports  of  sweet  clover  instead  of  calling  it  a  "  noxious 
weed." 


ANOTHER   VICTORY  IN  A  CITY  OF  21,000. 

Delaware  Co.,  in  which  the  city  of  Muncie  is  situated,  with 
nearly  100  saloons,  voted  dry  yesterday,  April  27,  by  2954  ma- 
jority.   Even  the  city  gave  a  dry  majority  of  209. 

Winchester,  Ind.,  April  28.  C.  O.  Yost. 


AND  STILL  ANOTHER  VICTORY,  IN  A  CITY  OF  41,000! 

Let  me  tell  you,  as  a  note  of  interest,  that  Lincoln  has  gone 
dry.  Last  Tuesday  our  voters  voiced,  with  their  ballots,  their 
disgust  for  the  liquor  traffic  in  Lincoln.  Next  Monday  evening 
the  25  saloons  now  operating  in  our  city  must  close.  We  hope 
for  a  better  Lincoln  after  that. 

Lincoln,  Nel).,  May  8.  Elmer  Frey. 


Convention  Notices. 


FIELD  MEETING  OF  NEW  JERSEY    BEE-KKEPERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  New  Jersey  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold  a  field 
meeting  in  Mr.  Harold  Hornor's  apiary,  near  Mt.  Holly,  Burling- 
ton Co.,  on  Saturday,  June  26.  Mt.  Holly  is  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  and  can  be  reached  from  all  points  on  that  line, 
and  those  that  connect  with  it.  It  can  be  reached  by  electric 
line  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  program  is  not  completed,  but  there  will  be  demonstrations 
as  follows:  Treatment  for  foul  brood,  and  securing  a  honey  crop 
at  the  same  time,  by  Pres.  W.  W.  Case.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller's 
decapper  will  be  demonstrated  by  himself  as  representative; 
transferring  from  box  hives  to  frame  hives;  queen-rearing;  Pratt's 
swarm-box  for  starting  queen-cells;  queen-hunting  contest;  bees 
in  observation  hives,  etc.  Further  announcements  will  be  made 
later. 

Bee-keepers  are  requested  to  bring  samples  of  1909  comb  and 
extracted  honey.    Perhaps  prizes  will  be  oflFered. 

Bring  along  samples  of  common  and  rare  honey-plants,  wheth- 
er names  are  known  or  not,  for  identification  and  classification. 
Bring  complete  samples  where  possible — root,  stem,  and  flower. 
We  expect  one  or  more  expert  botanists. 

The  Philadelphia  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  meet  with 
us  the  same  day. 

All  bee-keepers  in  New  Jersey ,tEastern  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Southern  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  are  invited  to  attend. 

We  should  like  to  have  all  bee-keepers  who  expect  to  attend 
to  drop  us  a  postal.  We  shall  then  know  better  what  arrange- 
ments to  make  for  lunch.  Albert  G.  Hann,  Sec. 
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Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


The  cool  backward  spring  has  affected  queen-breeders  all  over 
the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  fill 
orders  as  promptly  as  might  be  desired.  We  find  ourselves  a  lit- 
tle behind  on  orders  for  home-bred  untested  stock.  We  are  send- 
ing out  southern  bred  and  the  higher  grades  of  home-bred  practic- 
ally by  return  mail  and  expect  that,  by  the  time  this  issue  reaches 
OUT  readers,  the  situation  will  be  somewhat  relieved  if  the  pres- 
ent pleasant  weather  continues.  Within  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
we  expect  to  have  ample  stock  to  supply  large  orders  by  return 
mail.  If  you  are  in  urgent  need  of  your  queens,  and  will  so  speci- 
fy when  sending  in  the  order,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  get 
it  off  promptly,  and  at  any  rate  will  make  the  delays  just  as  few 
and  short  as  possible.   

BEESWAX  WANTED. 

If  any  have  beeswax  to  furnish,  yoa  will  do  well  to  ship  it  at 
once.  As  we  are  near  the  end  of  the  active  season  the  price  is 
likely  to  be  marked  down  before  the  end  of  this  month.  We 
are  already  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply  to  see  us  through  unless 
we  have  an  unusually  heavy  demand  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
During  the  past  two  months  we  have  used  over  60,000  pounds  of 
beeswax,  and,  in  the  same  period,  have  imported  nearly  half 
that  amount.   

PROMPT  SHIPMENT  OF  ORDERS. 

For  the  past  two  months  we  have  been  very  hard  pressed  in 
our  endeavors  to  maintain  our  reputation  for  promptness.  We 
have  shipped  more  goods  in  these  two  months  than  we  ever  did 
in  the  same  time  before  by  a  large  margin.  We  put  out  during 
April  twenty-six  carloads,  one  for  each  working  day,  averaging 
over  38,000  pounds  each,  besides  local  shipments  to  the  extent  of 
over  170,000  pounds  in  addition,  not  counting  what  was  shipped 
by  express.  As  we  write,  the  month  of  May  is  not  completed,  so 
we  can  not  give  the  record;  but  it  will  be  equally  good,  for 
there  has  not  been  a  working  day  so  far  this  month  that  has  not 
had  a  car  loaded  and  shipped.  We  have  been  from  two  to  three 
weeks  behind  on  orders  ;  but  as  we  go  to  press  we  are  catching 
up  very  fast;  and  by  the  time  this  number  reaches  our  readers  we 
should  be  in  position  to  ship  most  goods  promptly.  Our  surplus 
stock  of  sections,  frames,  and  many  other  goods  has  been  largely 
used  up.  We  have  been  short  on  B  grade  in  4^x1%,  and  Danz., 
but  in  all  other  sizes  we  have  a  surplus.  For  the  next  few  weeks 
we  may  find  it  hard  to  make  sections  as  fast  as  they  are  ordered, 
though  we  make  about  100,000  a  day.  We  should  like  to  reduce 
our  stock  of  No.  2  or  B  grade,  in  the  following  sizes: 
X  4K  X  1%,  plain  or  2  beeway. 

4K  X  4K  X  1%,  plain  or  2  beewa 

4%;  X  4K  X  7  to  foot  and  1%  2  beeway. 

3?^x5xl^  plain. 

Any  who  use  these  sizes  and  are  satisfied  with  B  grade  can  be 
supplied  promptly.   

SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

We  have  recently  added  to  our  stock  quite  a  number  of  desir- 
able second-hand  foundation-machines.  The  complete  list  on 
hand  at  present  is  as  follows.  To  any  one  interested  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  mail  a  sample  of  foundation  made  on  any  particu- 
lar machine  you  may  select  in  the  lot. 

No.  079. — 2%  X  6  hex.  thin-super  mill  in  extra  good  condition. 
Price  $12.00. 

No.  086. — 2%  X  6  hex.  extra-thin-super  mill  in  very  good  con- 
dition.   Price  $15.00. 

No.  099. — 2%  x6  hex.  thin  super  mill  in  fair  condition.  Price 
$9.00. 

No.  0107. — 2%  X  6  hex.  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair  condition. 
Price  $9.00. 

No.  0114. — 2%x6  hex.  thin-super  mill  in  good  condition. 
Price  $11.00. 

No.  0115. — 2%  x6  hex.  thin-super  mill  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion.   Price  $11.00. 

No.  098. — 2^  X  14  hex.  medium-brood  mill  in  fair  condition. 
Price  $15.00. 

No.  0109. — 2^  X  10  hex.  light-brood  mill  in  fine  condition. 
Price  $15.00. 

No.  0110. — 2%  X  10  hex.  light-brood  mill  in  good  condition. 
Price  $15.00. 

No.  0111. — 2^x10  hex.  medium-brood  mill  in  good  condi- 
tion    Price  $14.00. 

No.  01T2. — 2x10  round-cell  medium-brood  mill  in  good  con- 
dition.   Price  $14  00. 

No.  0113. — 2x  10  ronnd-ceil  medium-brood  mill  in  good  con- 
dition.   Price  $12.00.  

NEW  PRICES  ON  SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

This  has  some  valuable  traits,  as  standing  frost  and  drouth,  and 
in  some  localities  it  is  the  main  honey-plant.  About  6  or  8  lbs. of 
the  hulled  seed,  or  12  to  15  lbs.  with  the  hulls  on,  are  needed  for 
an  acre.    It  will  grow  on  almost  any  barren  hillside,  but  it  is 


never  a  bad  weed  to  exterminate.  If  it  is  mown  down  to  pre- 
vent seeding,  the  roots  will  soon  die  out.  Sow  in  spring  or  fall. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  sweet  clover  is  now  the  main 
honey-plant,  and  the  quality  of  the  honey  is  equal,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  to  any  in  the  world.  The  plani  lives  through  the 
dry  summers  in  Utah.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  South.  See 
"  leaflet"  about  sweet  clover,  sent  free  on  application. 

We  have  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  choice  white-clover  seed, 
both  white  and  yellow.  Of  the  yellow  we  have  both  hulled  and 
unhuUed  seed,  and  of  the  white  we  have  at  present  a  good  supply 
here  and  in  Chicago.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  supply  the  entire 
demand  for  unhulled  white  and  yellow,  and  we  suggest  immedi- 
ate orders  to  be  sure  of  getting  from  our  present  stock.  Prices  are: 
In  lots  ...  1  lb.  10  lbs.  25  lbs.  100  lbs. 
Unhulled  white,  per  lb.      .14  .13  .12 

Unhulled  yellow,  per  lb.    .16  .14  .13 

Hulled  yellow,  per  lb        .20  .18  .17 

These  prices  are  all  subject  to  market  changes. 

If  wanted  by  mail,  10  cts.  extra  for  packing  and  postage. 


.11 
.12 
.16 


ODD   LOTS    OF  SECTIONS. 

We  have  accumulated  a  few  odd  lots  in  special-sized  sections 
which  some  of  our  readers  may  have  a  place  for.  We  give  the 
list  of  sizes,  with  the  price  for  the  lot,  as  follows: 

1000  four-piece  Dovetailed,  4%xA%xl{i,  closed  top,  $5.00  for 
the  lot. 

3000  one-piece  4%x4^xlM,  No.  1,  $5.20  per  1000. 
1500  one-piece  4>^x4j^xl%,  No.  2,  $4.70  per  1000. 
500  one-piece  5Kx6x2,  open  top  and  bottom.  No.  1,  $3.00. 
800  one-piece  5^x6x1%,  open  top  and  bottom.  No.  1,  $4.00 
for  the  lot. 

800  one-piece  5Kx6xl%,  open  top  and  bottom,  No.  2,  $3.50 
for  the  lot. 

500  one-piece  3?4x5xl%,  open  top  and  bottom,  No.  1,  $2.50 
for  the  lot. 

The  first-mentioned  lot  is  I'g  inch  shorter  on  the  bottom  than 
on  the  top,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  use  on  T  tins. 

We  have  at  Svracnse,  N.  Y.,  5000  four-piece  dovetailed  sec- 
tions, 4Kx4Kxl/^,  two-beeway,  which  we  offer  at  $4.00  per 
1000;  $18  00  for  the  lot;  2000  four-piece  dovetailed  sections,  4^ 
x4Kx2,  two-beeway,  at  $5.00  per  1000;  $9.00  for  the  lot. 


JAPANESE    BUCKWHEAT  SEED. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  for  sowing  buckwheat  which  is  not 
only  good  for  honey  but  for  the  grain  as  well.  We  have  already 
put  out  three  acres,  which  we  will  plow  under  in  July,  and  sow 
again  for  seed.  We  hope  to  get  in  this  way  two  crops  of  honey, 
and  one  of  grain  for  seed.  We  have  on  hand  a  good  stock  of 
Japanese  which  we  offer  by  mail  at  15  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid.  By 
freight  or  express,  not  prepaid,  bags  included,  45  cts.  per  peck; 
80  cts.  per  half-bushel;  $1.50  per  bushel;  $2.50  per  bag  of  two 
bushels. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  silverhuU  variety  we  can  supply  it  in 
not  less  than  two-bushel  lots  at  $2.75  per  bag  of  two  bushels,  di- 
rect from  the  producer  in  Luna,  111.  Do  not  order  silverhuU  in 
small  lots  or  for  shipment  from  Medina,  as  we  can  not  furnish  it 
except  as  stated. 
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It  Excels 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

That  depends  on  whose  name  it  is.  It  depends  upon  what  the  name  represents.  It  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  goods  the  name  represents.  It  is  NOT  the  name  that  makes  DADANT'S  FOUN- 
DATION so  well  known  and  well  liked,  but  it  is  the  Quality  of  the  Goods.  That's  what  backs 
up  the  name,  and  the  QUALITY  is  backed  by  thirty  years  of  successful  experience  in  foundation-making. 

EVERY  INCH  of  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  is  equal  to  the  best  inch  we  can  make.  Do  not 
fail  to  insist  on  Dadant's  make  when  you  order  your  foundation  Accept  no  substitute,  even  though  the 
dealer  claims  his  foundation  is  made  by  the  same  process. 

It  is  the  PURIFYING  PROCESS  that  counts.  Our  method  of  purifying  has  been  unequaled  for 
years.  This  method  leaves  every  essential  in  the  pure  beeswax,  and  our  foundation  does  not  have  the 
odor  of  wax  cleansed  with  acids. 

That  is  why  several  large  honey-producers  who  have  tested  our  foundation  side  by  side  with  other 
makes,  have  found  ours  to  be  the  best,  and  the  best  liked  by  the  bees. 

Beeswax 

Do  not  sell  your  beeswax  until  you  get  our  quotations.    We  have  received,  up  to  April  1,  over 
80,000  pounds  of  beeswax  for  our  1909  trade.    We  will  need  over  80,000  pounds  more  before  January 
1,1910.    Drop  us  a  card  and  get  our  prices. 

Agents  for  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton^  Illinois 
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For  Quick  Delivery 

and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to  .  . 

The  A.  L  Root  Company,  42-60  Institute  Place 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


We  are  now  fully  moved,  located,  and  well  stocked  with  a  FULL  LINE 

rof  supplies.  We  have  the  best  shipping  facilities,  and  with  plenty  of  help 
we  promise  to  get  goods  to  you  promptly.  There  are  only  two  reasons 
whywe  might  fail;  viz.,  the  neglect  of  some  transportation  company  to  give 
its  usual  good  service,  and  our  inability  to  turn  out  stock  fast  enough  to 
care  for  your  orders.  We  are  promised  a  large  carload  from  our  factory 
every  TEN  days,  so  you  see  we  expect  to  take  good  care  of  your  orders. 
If  you  haven't  our  new  catalog  let  us  send  you  one. 
Remember  our  new  location,  four  blocks  noith  of  our  former  place. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

42-60  Institute  Place  R.  W.  Boyden,  Resident  Manager.  Jeffrey  Building 

Take  Elevator  to  Sixth  Floor.  Telephone  1484  North. 


ALCON  r^UEENS 


WE  HAVE  in  charge  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  Leslie  Martin,  who  has  had 
wide   experience   in   the   queen  business,  having  been   the  queen-breeder 
in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  several  seasons,  as  well  as  privately  conducting  the  Birdcroft  Apiaries  in  Tennessee 
since  that  time.    His  queens  have  become  famous,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his 
services  to  our  customers  in  the  management  of  this  department. 

Our  ''  Falcon  "  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  honey-gathering  qualities;  they  winter 
well,  and  are  gentle.    They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed  early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much  of 
the  stock  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  which  other  breeders  are  using. 
Get  our  Improved  ''  Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  "Falcon"  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans 

BEFORE    JULY  I  AFTER  JULY  I 

Untested  ^"  One,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  12,  $10.00    One,  $  .75;  six,  $4.25;  12,  $  8.00 

Select  Untested  1.25     "     6.75         12.75       ''     100     ''     5.50    "  10.00 

Tested,  $1.50  each  Select  Tested,  $2.00  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.    Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the  cage-cover" 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Sections  and  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Foundation 

Send  us  your  RUSH  orders  for  Sections  and  Founda- 
tion—" FALCON  "  BRAND— the  finest  made. 

Have  you  seen  the  Dewey  Foundation-fastener  ?  It  is 
the  most  rapid  machine  on  the  market.  Send  for  circular, 
or,  better  still,  $1.50  and  receive  one  by  mail,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


\   

Here  Is  Proof  Absolute 


The  buildings  of  the  Lehr  Agricultural  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio,  were 
among  the  first  buildings,  anywhere,  to  be  roofed  with  a  ready  roofing. 
They  were  roofed  with  Ruberoid — the  first  ready  roofing  ever  invented. 
That  was  seventeen  years  ago.  This  is  the  longest  test  ever  given  a  ready- 
to-lay  roofing.  There  is  no  theory,  no  uncertainty,  in  such  a  test  as  this. 
And  today,  this  roof,  put  on  in  1892,  looks  good  for  many  years  more. 


Don't  expect  any  ordinary  roofing  to  stand 
such  a  test  as  this. 

Many  roofings  loo^  like  Ruberoid.  Don't  let 
that  fact  deceive  you. 

No  other  maker  can  use  Ruberoid  gum — and 
it  is  the  ^se  of  thig  flexible  gum  which  makes 
Ruberoid  waterproof — sun  proof  —  cold  proof 
— weather  proof — resisting  acids,  gases  and 
fumes. 

It  is  the  exclusive  use  of  Ruberoid  gum  that 
makes  Ruberoid  roofing  so  good  a  fire  resistant 
that  if  you  drop  live  coals  on  the  roof  it  will 
not  take  fire. 

A  One-Piece  Roofing 

Ruberoid  roofing  is  sold  by  dealers  every- 
where. In  each  roll  is  Ruberine  cement  for 
joining  the  seams  and  laps. 

A  roof  of  Ruberoid  is 
practically  one  piece,  flex- 
ible, durable,  attractive. 

It  also  comes  in  attract- 
ive colors — Red,  Green, 
Brown  —  suitable  for  the 
finest  homes. 

These  color  roofings  are 
made  under  our  exclus- 
ively owned  U.  S.  and 
foreign  patents.  The 
colors  do  not  wear  off 


or  fade,  because  they  are  pari  of  the  roofing. 

You  can  lay  a  Ruberoid  roof  yourself.  Bvery- 
thing  you  need  comes  with  the  roll. 

Or,  if  you  have  it  laid,  the  cost  of  laying  is 
the  lowest  of  any  roofing — of  any  kind. 

Don't  decide  on  any  roofing  for  any  purpose 
until  you  have  read  our  free  book. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

This  book  tells  all  that  we  know  about  various 
roofings — all  that  we  have  learned  in  twenty 
years  of  experiment  about  tin,  tar,  iron,  shingle 
and  other  roofings. 

It  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  each.  It  tells  the  first 
cost,  the  upkeep  cost — how  long  each  kind  of 
roof  will  last — what  repairs  will  probably  be 


needed. 


(BEGISTEBED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  regfistered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
grenuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  agfainst 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


The  book  is  fair,  frank 
and  impartial.  It  is  a 
gold-mine  of  roofing  in- 
formation. Because  it 
tells  about  Ruberoid  roof- 
ing, too,  we  do  not  charge 
for  it — we  send  it  free. 

To  get  this  free  book, 
address  Department  34C 
The  Standard  Paint 
Company,  100  William 
Street,  New  York. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg 


